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LITBRALTVUBRE. 
THE WIFE'S SONG. 


Forget not! Thou didst breathe a vow, 
That aye with the dewy evening star 
Thy heart would seek its home,—and thou 

Would leve and bless us from afar. 
Behold,—the evening star doth shine,— 
Thy Hower, the rose, is dewy wet: 

I and thy children (thine and mine) 
Forget thee not :— dost ¢how forget? 





Forget not, husband of my heart ! 

The words thou left’st have been a charm : 
They dried our tears when we did part, 

They kept, they keep us still, from harm. 
«To love and soon return to me,”— 

Those words they soothe my spirit yet, 
Ah ! she who gave her life to thee 

Forgets thee not:—dost ¢hou forget? C.L, 


— 


THE LIGHT OF YOUTH. 


“A drear November night had lowered over the Great Babel— 
London. Thechill autumnal mist swayed heavily in the air, and hung 
in dew-drops from tbe slanting eaves. 

“There was no brilliancy in the lighted shops, and nought save the 
sullen glare from the lamps above ; and houseless dogs crept shivering 
into doorways, and houseless Want huddled itself beside them on the 
stones, while hastily and cheerlessly the human current passed outward, 
longing for the warm chimney-corner, where well-known faces would 
revive the spirits, and merry voices ring musically round the hearth. 

“ The pale milliner tripped lightly on her way, and forgot her palpi- 
tating heart and bleeding fingers in the jey of emancipation from the toil 
that was destroying ber. Sleek Fashion rolled on its carriage-cushions 
along the thoroughfare, and, yawninvg iis last yawn, became sensible to 
external objects. Tawdry Vice leered from the harlot’s eye and sturdy La- 
bour elbowed itsway along the trottoir—ail, the prince and the peasant, 
the good and the bad, pursued their paths insilent haste—all, save the 
poor mendicant musician, who stood playing unheeded to the busy crowd, 

“ Unnoted, indeed! for what had the thronging wayfarers to do with 
music on suchanight? Though his melodies might awaken visions 
of many a land—of sunny France in the age of chivalry, of the latticed 
bowers of Speia, and the rustic pipings that floated over Tyrolean hills, 
what were these to the prosaic citizens of ‘ Chepe ? 

“ Yet the player did not droop, though his efforts—and they were of 
feeble skill—excited little charity in the multitude. Again and again 
he resumed the violin with freshened energy, until his frame trembied 
with cold, and the spirit of Hope gradually retreated before Despair. 
Then he swept the raven curls from his teow, and, while the night- 
dew soddened into his frame, he bent despondingly over the instru- 
ment. 

“* No pity for thee Mariana ! he muttered, tearfully : ‘ nothing to soothe 
the agony aud sweatof thy dying moments! Ah, why did we leave 
Italy ?’ 

‘ ee You come from Italy ?’ said a stranger, approach’ng the poor mu- 
Bician. 

“ «8i, signor,’ answered the player, and he looked imploringly upon 
his questioner. ‘ Weare from the banks of the bright Arno—my sister 
and j, signer ; and the death-stroke ison her. Ob, help me—help me, 
for the sake of Mariana!’ 

“¢ Mariana !’ exclaimed the stranger, with a sudden start. 

“¢ So wild and agitated had his whcle countenance grown at the men- 
tion of that name, that a flash of lightning could scarcely have illumined 
his featares with more fiery lustre 

“ The musician gazed earnestly upon the form before him, but saw 
nothing to explain the interest it had excited. The stranger was slight, 
even to attenuation ; his hair hung down his shoulders in thick masses ; 
and it was not until he turned from the pale, meagre cheek to the black 

eyes and olive complexion that the gazer recognised some of the traits of 
@ countryman. 

“* Lee it now, signor !’ said the musician : ‘ you are from Italy ; you, 
too, have dwelt in my beauti‘ul Florence beside the Arno. 

““* T have,’ was the faltered reply. 

“Ah! then you know how sad it is to languish for home, when 
oceans roll between the foot and its native soil. And she,’ continued the 
musician, ‘ she raves of the skies of Italy in the delirium of her parting 
soul, our poorstricken Mariana! You start at that name, signor !’ 

‘It recals,’ said the stranger, ‘an echo cf youth, a forgotten dream— 
let it pass |’ 

“ His thin white hands wandered over his face as if to shut out the 
world for a moment, or hide some fleeting emotion. 

But you are in want,’ he added after a pause ; ‘ then I will aid you 
for the love of Italy—and of Mariana.’ 
: ape, 4s the last words crept from his lips in the faintest whisper, he 
00 the violin from the musician’s hand, and slouching his hat over his 
eyes, assumed a position beside him on the curb, 

* With something of astonishment, but more of the listless apathy of des- 
i Nan poor player yielded without a remark. And the stranger wiped 
i e me mist from the strings, and tuned the instrument afresh, until at 
oo all was prepared. ‘Then it fell into the hollow of his breast, he raised 

© magic stick with a triumphant gesture, and a burst of impetuous har- 
mony came like a torrent upon the bystanders, 

ng ! ah! the spirit of music has found its master genius now! It 

ping 8 before him ; it opens its richest harmonies withthe hand of a prodi- 
- . As the golden shower fell ou Danae, falls the stream of melody at 
like — of the stranger, Like the low wail of an infant’s lamentation— 
maid € Joyous laugh of an Italian lazzarone—like the soft whisper of a 
a es who tells her love—like the mournful sigh for one loved but lost, 
pon pgeldea Notes from the Cremona. Every passion has found a voice, 
f ty thought of Love,or War, or Restlessnes, cr Peace, now flashes 
rom the strings in cadences of unearthly skill, 


an And Orpheus has charmed the inanimatethings of clay. First one and 
on eouene pauses to listen in bewilderment, and the few become many, 
o the poor musician’s hat grows heavy with the coins that pourin. Lit 
a weber ve — with his sorrow or famine, bat they pay 
\ ulda 
ed eta he ae successful mountebank, and he acknowledged it 
“ Suddenly the stranger, who had 
Success, came to a pause. He retur 
a 5 Ai saa that was passing, a 
‘ ither will you lead m 
throu h thecrowd.” F 
‘o Mariana!’ replied the Stranger ; and they drove si 

{ Tepli 18 silently awa 
" Following the direction pointed out by the musician, ing thenaded' 


given no symptoms of surprise at his 
ned the violin to the player, arrested 
nd motioned his companion to enter. 

now ?” asked the musician, as they hurried 


devious track throughout the maze of the great city. And far from the haunts 
of wealth, in a narrow, lonely street, where the darkness was doubly drear, 
their conveyance drew up, and the musicians alighted, followed by the 
stranger. 

“ They found admission by a key which the tenant produced, and 
mounted the crazy stairs for some distance, At length the musician stopped | 
ata chamber door, He listened, but all was still, Some anguish shook | 
him ; some dread tu encounter the misery within. made him tremble; but, 
at a signal from the stranger, he opened the door, and they stole noiselessly | 
into the apartment. . 

“ It required no second glance totell that it was the chamber of the dying. 
There was a character avout the disarray in Which everything was scat- 
tered ; there was a charnei breath in the atmosphere that hung around the 
lowly couch, which spoke in plainest language ofthe grave. 

‘* ‘The musician drew aside the curtains, so that the light of the lamp fell 
upon the occupant of the bed, revealing a female form of rarest beauty. The 
approach of death had reft no charm from that matchless countenance, 
which seemed to have gathered up its lustre in one expiring flash of loveli- 
ness ; but the long dark hair streamed in ebony waves along the pillow 
and her eyes were closed with the exaustion that succseds pain, 

‘« * She sleeps,’ said the poor musician, kneeling beside her; ‘ and her 
dreams ure not of this world, for she seems happy. 

** As he spoke, a burning smile lit up the wan features of the girl. The 
musician was so wrapt in his watchfulness of her face, that he saw not the 
agony which shook the stranger. 

“Sul by her side, the watcaer smoothed her pillow, and drew together 
the wandering tresses with childlike fondness. While he busied himself 
in these offices of a devoted love her countenance grew yet more bright, and 














un inexplicable splendour played around her parted lips, 

“Suddenly her eyes opened; she started up from her couch, and, | 
sweeping the dishevelled hair from her forehead, gazed wistfully around. ; 
The stranger stepped forward from the shadow in which he had stood; | 
her eyes fell upon him, and she uttered a wild shriek of joy. 

«Tt is he /” she cried, and her arms clung round bis neck, her head 
sank upon his breast with enraptured gladness— it is he /—the lost lover 
who was mine in happy Florence. Did I not say that he would come again 
to rest upon my bosom!’ eee 

‘* Mariana !’ said the stranger, while tears fell from his eyelids like 
summer rain; ‘look at me; say that you forgive—that you will yet be 
mine !’ 

“ Again the unutterable splendour rest ed cn her lips. : : 

“«* And you have won fame,’ he continued, without heeding his last 
words; ‘I foretold ‘hat. What could arrest the genius of Paganini ig 

“* Why speak of fame now? gasped the listener through his sobs; 





‘ tell me of yourself, Mariana, that you will yet live to bless me.’ 

“+ Hush !’ sbe exclaimed, interrupting him with a hasty gesture. Her 
eyes grew fixed; she pressed him closer to her flattering heart. ‘ They 
told me you were false,’ she whispered in his ear ; ‘ but it was not so; you 
love me now ; you have loved me ever, and we shall meet again.’ 

*** We will never part " exclaimed Paganini, clasping her frantically, 
as if to arrest her wavering s;irit by the bonds of his embrace ; ‘let my 
home be thine, and our hands shall be united as our souls have ever been. 
Till me that you will live, Mariana, to be mine!’ 

‘“**T will be thine,’ she murmured faintly; “I wil? be thine—in—in 





{s it not so?’ | 


heaven:’ 
‘And her head sank forwards until the cheek touched his. A slight 
|e crept through her frame; a long deep-drawn sigh escaped, and 


her loving spirit had flown. It was but the dust of Mariana that lay fold- 
| ed in the arms of Paganini !” 








FETES AT MADRID. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


THE MONTPENSIER MARRIAGE. 


We have been leading such a life of gaiety and excitement, at Madrid, 
that I find I have actually allowed forty-eight hours to pases without writ. 
| ing to you, and telling you as usual all that has happened here. These 
forty-eight hours have passed like a perpetual mirage; I can scarcely say 
that I have seen, yet I believe that 1 have seen /éées, illuminatio s, bull- 
fights and ballets, and a host of other extraordinary things, all succeeding 
each other with as much rapidity as the scenes of a theatre, which are 
changed at the whistle of the sceae-shifter. When you last heard 
of us, we were pushing our way along one of those gloomy corridors of 
| that modern tower of Babel called a circus. At the end of this corridora 
light burst upon us so suddenly that for a moment we drew back quite 
dazzled ; those who have never lived under the burning skies of Spain 
cannot imagine how intensely brilliant the light of the sun is here, norcan 
those whohave not hoard the tumult of acircus, form any conception of the 
uproar and disturbance which reign there. Picture to yourselfan amphi- 
theatre ia the style of the hippodrome, but capable of containing twenty 
thousand persone, instead of fifteen thousand, who are all disposed upon 
benches one above another, for which different prices are asked as they 
| are more or less sheltered from the sun. 
|. Spectators who take what are called sun-tickets, are exposed to its full 
| heat daring the whole time the bull-fight lasts. Those who can afford to 
| purchase sunshade tickets, have sucha position given them, that by the 
| daily movement of the earth they must be sheltered part of the time from 
the sun. The shade-tickets are ofcourse those which are generally sought 
after, for they ensure completo protection from the heat from the begin- 
ning to the end of the spectacle. I need scarcely say that we took care 
to secure the last description of tickets, It would almost be impussible 
for you to imagine the extraordinary sensation which we experienced onen- 
tering this glittering circus; our first impulse was to start back a step or 
two, so completely dazzled and bewildered did we find ourselves ; never 
had we seen so many parasois, fans and pocket-handkerchiefs in agitation 
at the same moment, never had we heard the hum of so many voices; 
the scene presented to us was certainly one of the most curious we had 
ever witnessed, [I will endeavour to give you some idea of the appear- 
ance of the arena at the precise instant we arrived. We were exactly op- 
posite the éoril, a boy belonging to the circus, decorated from head to foot 
with ribbons’ had just received from the hands of the alguazil the key of 
this door, which he was preparing to Open, The piccadors, already eeat- 
ed in their Arabian saddles, with their lances etasuid, had placed them- 
selves on the left of the bull, which seemed eager to rush out; the rest of the 
quadrille, that is to say, the chulos, the banderilleros, and the torero stood 
on the right hand side, dispersed about the arena like pawns upon a chess 
board. First I must explain to you what the office of the piccador is, 
next that of the chulo, the banderillero, and the torero, and, as far as pos- 
sible, I will bring before your eyes the theatre upon which they were 
going to perform their different parts. 

The piccador, who, according to my idea, runs the greatest risk of any 
of the Combatants, is uounted on horseback, bearing his lance in his 
hand ready to receive the bull's attack. This lance is not aregular weapon 
of war, but merely a sort of spur, the steel point at the end being of only 
sufficient length to enter the depth of the animal's skin; its use is to in 
crease the bull’s fury, in order to expose the piccador to a more fierce at- 








——— 


runs a double danger, the chance of being crushed by his horse, or gored 
by the ball. 
fence, he wears leggings of steel, mounting nearly to the thigh, covered 


His lauce is his only offensive weapon, and by way of de- 


with pantaloons of skin. ‘he office of the chulo is to draw off the ani- 

mal’s attention to himeelf whenever it is on the point of exhausting its 

fury upon a fallen horse, or upon an unhorsed picaedor. The banderillero 
takes care that the rage of the bull does not cool; it is his business, when 
he perceives that the animal is about to shrink from further exertion, 
worn out by the torment it endures, to drive the banderillas into its 
shoulde.s. The banderillas are formed of little rings through which are 
drawn papers of different colours, cut out in the same form as that which 
adorns a boy’s kite; these rings are driven into the flesh by means of a 
piece of iron resembiing a fish-hook. But the torero is the principal ac- 

tor in the scene, to him the circus belongs, he is the general who directs 
the combat, the rest instinctively obey his least gesture, even the bull is 
subjected to his power; the torero can lead him where he desires, and 
when the moment arrives for the last struggle between himself and the 
bull, it isupon the spot that he has chosen, reserving to himself all the 
advantages ct sun or shade, that the exhausted animal receives the death- 
blow from the fatal spada, and expires at his feet. If the fair mistress of 
the torero be in the circus, it is always in that part of the arena nearest 
to his lady-love, that the bull receives his death-blow. There is 
to every combat two or three more piccadors than are required to take 
part in the conflict, in case the ogg are wounded, there are as many 
banderilleros, and as many chulos. The number of toreros is not fixed ; 

in this bull-fight there were three, Cuchares, Lucas Blanco, and Salaman- 
chiao. Piccadors, chulos, banderilleros, and toreros were all richly at- 

tired, they wore short jackets of blue, green, or rose-colour, embroidered 
with gold and silver, waistcoats similarly embroidered of the most bril- 
liant colours, but still blending harmoniously with the rest of their dress, 
their small-clothes were knitted, and they wore silk stockings and satin 
shoes; agirdle of the brightest hue, and a little laced black hat com- 
pleted their elegant costume. 


I have endeavoured to bring the scene before you, and I shall proceed 
to give you a description of the bull-fight. We were exactly opposite 
the toril,as | before mentioned,on our right was the queen’s box, and 
on our left the ayuntamiento, somebody answering to our mayor and the 
officers of the municipality. We looked on the arena in an agony of 
suspense, our faces were as white ag a sheet, and our eyes almost started 
out of our heads with fright. Bocca de Togores sat on my left side, that 
elegant poet of whom I spoke to you, and on my right side were Alex- 
andre, Maquet, and Boulanger Girand, and Desbarolles stood on the 
second bench, dressed in an Andalusiau costume. They had seen ten 
bull-fights before, and looked upon us with that air of sovereign con- 
tempt with which the old grumbiers of the empire regarded the con- 
scripts, ' ; 

The boy opened the door of the toril, and drew back behind it; the 
bu!l made its appearance, advanced a few steps, then stopped suddenly, 
dazzled by the light and bewildered by the noise. It was a black bull 
bearing the colours of Ossuna, and of Veragua (the Duke de Veragua is 
the last descendant of Christopher Columbus), his mouth was white with 
foam, and his eyes seemed positively to flash lightning. I honestly con- 
fess to you, that my heart beat as it I was going to take part ina duel, 
‘* Look, look,”’ said Rocca, ‘ be is a capital bull.” Scarcely had Rocca 
pronounced his opinion when the ball, as if anxious to confirm it, sprang 








upon the first piccador. Vainly did the piccador try to arrest his pro- 
gress with the lance, the bull threw himseif upon the steel point, and at- 
tacking the horse in his chest, drove his horns into the poor animal’s 
heart, and lifted it entirely from the ground, so that its four feet were 
kicking inthe air. The piccador knew that his horse was lost, in an in- 
stant he grappled with the edge of the barrier, and, extricating himself 
from his stirrups, climbed over it just as his horse fell on the other side. 
The horse tried to raise itself, but the blood flowed through two wounds 
in its chest as through a waterspout: he struggled a moment and then 
fell, and the bull vented his rage upon bim, wounding him ina dozen 
other places. ‘ Bravo,” cried Rocca; “ he isa first-rate bull, and the 
combat will be a glorious one.’’ [ turned towards my companions ; 
Boulanger had borne this spectacle pretty well, bat Alexandre was as 
pale as death, and Maquet wiped the damp from his forehead. The se- 
cond piccador, perceiving that the bull was exhausting his fury upon the 
horse in its last agony, left the barrier, andceme uptohim. ‘Though his 
horse had its eyes bandaged, it reared up as if it felt instinctively that its 
master was leading it to certain death. 

When the bull beheld his new antagonist, he rushed upon him, and 
what happened was the work of an insiant, the horse was thrown back- 
wards, and fell with all its weight vpon the breast of its rider, we could 
almost declare that we heard his boaes crack. An universal huzza burst 
forth, twenty thousand voices shouted at the same time, “ Bravo, toro! 
bravo, toro!’’ Rocca joined with the rest, and upon my word I could not 
help following his example. “ Bravo, bravo!” cried I: and certainly 
at that moment the anima! looked magnificent, the whole of its body was 
jet black, and the blood of its two adversaries streamed over its head, 
upon its shoulders like a flowing purple head-dress. ‘ Humph !” said 
Rocca, “did 1 not tell ycu that he was a capital bull? c’est un taureau col- 
lant? Un taureau collant is one that after having overthrown his victim 
turns again and vents his fury upon him. This bull not ow fell upon 
the horse, but endeavoured to drag the piccador from underneath it, 
Cuchares, who was the torero of this conflict, made a sign te the chulos 
and banderilleros, and they immediately surrounded the bull. In the 
middle of this troop was Lucas Blanco, another torero whom I have al- 
ready named, a handsome young man about four or five and twenty, who 
has only been torero the last two years. For a moment his enthusiasm 
almost carried him away, be slightly forgot his dignity and mixed with 
the chulos. 

By waving their cloaks before the bull, the chulos at mae *y succeeded 
in drawing it away from the piccador and the horse; it lilted op its 
head, stared at this fresh party of enemies, and atthe gaudy cloaks which 
they waved, and then sprang upon Lucas Blanco, who was nearest to it. 
Lucas contented himself with making a slight pirouette on his beel, with 
the most perfect grace, and the utmost composure, aud the bull passed by 
him. The chulos, pursued by it, rushed towards the burrier, the last mast 
actually have felt the animal’s breath scorching his shoulders ; they seemed 
really to fly over the barrier, for their flowing green, blue, and rose-col- 
oured mantles made them look like birds with their wings spread. The 
bull drove his horns into the barrier, and completely nailed the last chulo’s 
cloak to it, who, on springing over to the other side, threw his mantle over 
the bull’s head. The animal managed to extricate his horns from the planks, 
but be could not succeed iu disembarrassing himself of the cloak, which ina 
few seconds became stained with large purple spots from the blood which 
flowed over bis shoulders ; he stamped impatiently on the edge of the cloak 
butthe centre was pinued by bis horns to his head. One moment he turned 
furiously upon himself, and the next he had rent the mantle intoa thousand 
pieces; one shred of it alone remained fixed to his right horn likea streamer. 
As soon as he had disengaged himself and could see, he embraced witha sul- 
leu and rapid glance the who'e arena. The heads of the fugitive chulos 
and banderilleros now began to make their appearance above the barrier, 








tack on account of the agony which the animal endures. The piccador 


they were preparing to leap again into the circus as soon as the bull should 
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have withcrawn himself to some distance. Lucas Bianco and Cuchares 
stood in the same part of the arena calmly gazing at each other; while 
three men were 1emoving the wounded piccador from underneath the 
horse, and trying to place him on his feet; he staggered on his legs, which 
Were encumbered with steel, he was as pale as death, and the blood oozed 
from his lips. Ofthe two horses, one was quite dead,’ the other still 
lived, but by his violent plunging he was evidently io his last agony. 
The third piccador, the only one of them who had kept his position, sat 









him, but this calm was only a proofef his more certain vengeance he; 
recognised in this man’s hands the instruments of torture which he bore in 
his shoulders, for he sprang upon him without ary obstacle to oppose him. 
The banderillero awaited his attack with the banderillas, but he could only 
plant one of these in the bull’s shoulder; and the next inomenta slight 
scream was heard ; the rose-coloured sleeve of the banderillero was instantly 
stained with purple, and his hand was covered with bleod, which streamed 
through his fingers; the horn had completely pierced the upper part of his 





mutionless on his horse like a bronze statue. After wavering an instant, 
the bull seemed to form a sudden resolution; his eye rested upon the | 
group which was carrying off the wounded piccador; he scratched up 
the sand impatiently and sparted it to such height that it reached the ben- | 
ches of the amphitheatre ; then lowering his nose to the level of the fur- | 
row which he had just Made in the sand, he tossed up his head, bellowed 
loudly and daried upon the group, Thetbree men who were -dapertian| 
the wounded piccador, abandoned him, and ran towards the barrier. The 
piccador, though neatly fainting, was still conscious of his danger, he mov- 
ed forward two steps, struck his hands wildly in the air, and then fell in 
trying to make another step. The bull rushed towards him, but in its way 
it met with an obstacle. 

The last piccadot had by this time left his position, and attempted to 
throw himse'f between his wounded companion and the furious animal, 
but the bull bent his lance like a reed, and only gave hima blow with 
his horns in passing. Thehorse, however, which was seriously wounded, 
suddenly wheeled round and started off with his master to the further 
end of the arena. Now, the bull appeared to hesitate betweeuthe horse, 
which was yet alive, and the piccador wko seemed dead. He fell upon 
the horse, and having trodden him under foot, and wounded him desperate- 
ly in several places, left the streamer which had decorated his horn, in 
one of the wounds, and darted upon the wounded man, whom Lucas 
Blanco was endeavouring tu support upon one knee. The circus rang 
with applause; the cries of “ Beavo, toro!” seemed as if they would nev- 
er.cease. The bull sprang upon Lucas Blanco and the piceador ; Lucas 
stepped aside, and spread his mantle between the wounded man and the 
bull; the bull was deceived, and darted upon the waving cloak. Mean- 
while the chulos and banderilleros had Jeaped into the arena, and the 
valats of the circus had come to the assistance of the wounded piccador, 
who, supported by them, managed to reach the barrier. The whole par- 
ty now surrounded the bull with their floating mantles, but the bull gazed 
only upon Lucas Blanco; it was plainly a struggle between this man and 
the furious animal, and no other aitack would draw off ils attention. 


Back, Lucas! pack!” shouted allthe chulos and banderilleros at the 
same moment; “back! back, Lucas!” cried Cuchares, Lucas gazed 
scornfully at the bull, which was tearing onwards towards him with 
the most perfect ease between the two horns, and jumped over its head. 
The circus actually shook with applause; the spectators did not shout, 
they voared forth their approbation. ‘“ Bravo Lucas!” shouted twenty 
thousand voices; * Viva Loco} viva! viva!’ the men threw their hats and 
petacas into the arena, while the women showered bouquets and fans upon 
him. Lucas bowed and smiled, as if he were playing witha kid. But 
these tumultuous shouts did not turn the bull from the obje:t of his ven- 
geance; he kept his eye steadfastly fixed upon Lucas, ani none of the 
streaming mantles could make him forget the pale blue cloak, against which 
he had before vainly struck. He darted again upon Lucas, but this time he 
calculated his spring so that he might not fail to reach him ; Lucas avoided 
him by a dexterous bound, but the animal was only four paces from him, 
and he turned upon Lucas without giving him a moment's pause. Lucas 
threw his cloak over its head, and began stepping backwa:d; towards the 
barrier. The buil’s vision was obscured for an instant, and his adversary 
gained a few steps in advance; but the cloak was soon torn to ribbons, and 
the bull darted once more upon his enemy. It was now a question of agility; 
would Lucas reach the barrier before the bull, or would the bull gain upon 
Lucas before he could climb the barrier? As ill luck would have it, Lucas 
stepped upon a boquet of flowers and fell ; a piercing scream was uttered 
by ail the spectators, and then profound silence succeeded. A cloud seemed 
to pass before my eyes, but amidstit, (saw a man thrown fitieen feet high; 
and the most curious circumstance was, that in spite of the extreme «gita- 
tion which | felt, I remember perfectly the minutest details of poor Lucas’s 
dress ; his little blue jacket, embroidered with silver, his rose-coloured waist- 
coat with chased buttons, and his white slashed small clothes. He fell flat 
upon the ground ; the bull awaited him, but another adversary also awaited 
the bull. The first piccador mounted upon a fresh horse re-entered the are- 
na, and attacked the animal at the very moment he was about to gre Lucas 
with his horns, The bull felt himself wounded, and lified up his head as 
if he were sure of finding Lucas where he had left him, and thus sprang 
upon the piccador, Scarcely had he released Lucas, before Lucas raised 
himself upon his feet and smiled, as he gracefully bowed to the public. By 
@ perfect miracie the horns had not touched his body, it was only the fore 
part ot the animal’s head which had tossed him int» the air, and by a se- 
cond miracle, too, he fellto the ground without meeting with the slightest 
injury. Shouts of joy now burst from the spectators, and everybody seem- 
ed to breathe again. 

At this moment a general disturbance arose, the trumpets sounded, 
announcing some new and unforeseen event. This was the arrival of the 

ueen-mother, that beautiful and elegant woman whom you have seen in 
aris. Sbe really looks like the eldest sister of her daughter; and ap 
ears to take as much pleasure in the ball-fights as a simple marquise. 
On this occasion she had contrived to steal away from the fetes of the day, 
that she might pass an hour ia this agitating scene, which we found so 
infatuating. Scarcely bad the trumpets announced her arrival—scarcely 
had she made her appearance in the penumbra of her box, when, as if 
by magic, the whole drama in the circus was suspended. The quadrille 
left the piccador, the horse, and the bull, to get out of the affair as best 
they could, and drew themselves up in procession opposite to the toril. 
Cuchares, Salamanchino, and Lucas Blanco, walked first, aud behind 
them came the three piccadors. The wounded piccador whom we had 
thought dead, had mounted a fresh horse, and but for his extreme pallor, 
We should not have imagined anything had happened to him. The pic- 
eador who was attackod by the bull, succeeded in throwing him off, and 
resumed his proper position in the arena. Behind the piccadors came 
the four chulos; behind the chulos, the banderilleros, and last of all came 
the valeis of the circus; the cachetero alone did not form part of the 
cortege. The bull had retired to a corner of the arena near the ayunta- 
miento,and was gazing on the procession with a bewildered stare; the 
rsons forming the procession seemed to occupy themselves as little 
about the bull as if he had never existed. They walked slowly for- 
wards in time to the music, till they came in frout of the queen's box, 
and then they gracefully bent their knees. The queen allowed them to 
remain some time in this position, by way of showing that she accepted 
their homage, and then made a signal for them to rise ; they did so 1m 
mediately, bowing profoundly as they moved away. At a second sigval 
the procession was broken up, and each returned to take his proper part 
in the combat. The penne bent their lances, the chulos waved their 
mantles, and the banderilleros ran to prepare their banderillas. Mean- 
while the bull, in order to lose no time, I suppose, employed himself in 
wounding a poor horse, which we had believed dead, but had discovered 
to be alive; he had lifted the poor animal from the ground with his 
horns, and was walking about with him on his neck. By a last struggie 
the horse erected his head, and sent forth a deep groan. But when the 
bull saw his enemies return to the attack, he shook off the horse as he 
would have done a plume of feathers; the horse fell; but, in a spring of 
agony, raised bixself on his fuur feet. and staggered forwards towards 
the toril to fall once again; the bull fixed his eye steadfastly on him as 
he moved away. 

The bull had already killed three horses, and wounded two, so the 

uazil made a sign to the piccadors to withdraw themselves; they 
moved to the extremity of the circus, opposite the toril, all three of 
them leaned against the olivo with their faces turned towards the centre 
of the arena. The chulos played with their cloaks, the bull began to 
move about again, and the combat went on with as much spirit as before. 
Three or four times the bull pursued his adversaries as far as the barrier, 
thus affording us the graceful spectacle of the light movements of these 
men, who appeared actually to float along with their waving mantles. 

A banderiilero soon envered the arena with a banderilia in each hand ; 

his three companions followed him armed exactly as he was. To drive the 
banderillas into the bull’s shoulders is by no means an agreeable offi:e ; 
they must be planted precisely at the same moment, and the more straighily 


can be placed, the more easily isthe business accomplished. The 
chulos directed the bull towards the banderillero, who drove the two darts 


into his shoulders ; from the rebound of each of the darts a fight of five 
or six little birds, goldfinches, linnets, and canaries, started above the arena, 
these unfortunate little creatures were so compl tely bewildered by the shock 
as not to be immediately able to fly, and they fell quite flat upon the sand in 
the circus; five or six persons leaped in consequence fiom the passage to 





ick them up, at the imminent risk of being gored to death by the bull. But 

was evidently beginning to lose his head ; he seemed to have abandoned 
that desperate pian of attack which renders this animal so formidable: he 
darted from one chulo to another giving blows with his horns to all. butal= 
lowing himselfto be drawn from oneenemy to another. A second banderil- 


arm, He reached the barrier by himself, for he would not accept any sup- 
port: but when he attempted to spring over it he fainted away ; and we 
saw him lifted into the passage with his head drooping, and in a state of 
unconsciousness. One bull had done enough mischief, so the trumpet 
sounded for the death, Eachof the combatants withdrew, for the lists now 
belonged to thetorero, Cuchares, who was the torero in this combat, came 
forward; he appeared to be between thirty-six and forty yearsof age; he 
wasof ordinary height, thin, with a shrivelled skin and tawny complexion. 
If he is not one of the most skiful toreros, for | believe the Spaniards prefer 
Montes and Chiclancro to him, he is certainly one of the most daring and 
courageous; he performs all sorts of audacious tricks directly in front of 
the bull which proves that he has a thorough knowledge of this animal’s na- 
ture. One day, when he was contesting with Montes, who had carried off 
the largest share of the public applause, he did not know exactly how to 
gain a,portion of the bravos which were so bountifully bestowed upon his 
rival; so he knelt down before the infuriated bull. The bull gazed at him a 
few seconds in astonishment, and then, as if intimidated by such an act of 
boldness, abandoned him and pursued a chulo, 

To return to the combat which I am describing ; Cuchares came forward, 
holding a sword in his left hand, which wasconcealed by the maleta, a 
piece of red cloth set on a little stick which serves as a shield to the torer >; 
he walked across the circus till he came in front of the queen’s box, when 
he bent one knee to the ground, and taking off his hat asked permission of 
its august occupant to kill the bull. Permission was immediately granted 
him, by a signand a gracious smile. On retiring he threw his hat away 
from him, with acertain gesture of pride, which belongs toa man who 
knows he is about to struggle with deat, and then prepared to meet the 
bull. ‘The quadrille was nowentirely at his disposal ; it surrounds him, 
awaiting his orders; from this time forth nothing is done without the tore- 
ro’s leave, He has chosen the part of the arena upon which he desires the 
conflict to take place, the exact spot upon which he intends togive the death 
blow ; the business of the whole pariy, therefore, is to attract the bull to- 
wards this point of the circus’ 

The spot chosen on this occasion was just beneath the queen’s box, bat 
the chulos was determined to display a little coquetry in directing the 
bull thither, for they naturally wish d to have theirtriumph. They caused 
the animal to made acompleie circuit, obliging him to pass in front of 
the ayuntamiento, by the toril, and from thence to the spot where Cuchares 
awaited him, with sword in one hand and muletain the other, In passing 
the horse which he had lifted on his bead, the bull gave him two or three 
wore blows with his horns, When Cuchares saw the bu!l nearly opposite 
to hin, he made a sign and everybody moved away ; the man and the ani-~ 
mal were now face to face. Cuchares had only a long thin sword, and the 
animal possessed terrific horns, enormous power, and his movement's were 
more rapid than those of the swiftest horse ; the man appeared nothing by 
the side of this tremendous monster; but the light of intelligence shone 
forth in the man’s eyes, while the sole expression in the bull's look was 
the wild glare of ferocity. It was clear, however, that all the advantage 
was On the man’s side, and that in this seemingly unequal conflict, the 
strong would be compelled to yield, aud the weak would be the conqueror. 
Cochares waved his muleta before the buli’s eyes; the buli darted upon 
bim, but he turned on his hee! and received only a slight graze from one 
of the borns; but the stroke was magnificently given, and the whole cir- 
cus rang with applause. The shouts served only toincrease the bull’s fury, 
for he sprang again upon Cuchares, who this time met him with his sword. 
The shock was frightful, the sword bent like a hoop, and flew into the air, 
the point had touched the shoulder bone, but in rebounding caused the 
hilt to quit the torero’s hand. The spectators would have hooted Cu- 
chares, bat by adexterous volt he escaped the attack of hisenemy. The 
chulos now advanced and endeavoured to distract the bull’s attention ; bat 
Cuchares, disarmed as he was, made a signal to them to remain in their 
place, for he still had his muleta. 

Now followed the most astonishing proofs of this man’s profound know- 

ledge of the animal, so essential to him in a conflict which lasted fall five 
minutes, during which time his sole weapon was his muleta. He drove 
the bull wherever he desired, bewildering him so completely as almost to 
make him lose his instinct. Twenty times the bull sprang upon him, 
darting from the right side to the l. ft; he grazed him repeatedly with his 
horn, but never really wounded him, At lengih Cuchares picked up his 
sword, wiped it composedly, and presented it, amidst the deafening 
applause of the spectators: this time the full length of the blade was 
buried between the bull’s shoulders; he quivered with agony, and was 
completely rooted to the spot; it was very clear that the cold of 
the steel had struck into his heart, if not the steel itself,—the hilt of the 
sword alone could be seen above the nape of ihe neck ; Cuchares did not 
occupy himself any longer with the bull, but proceeded tooffer his homage 
to the queen. The buil was mortally wounded ; he gazed around him, 
when bis eye lighted suddenly on tne dead horse, and with a trot rendered 
heavy by the agony he endured, he moved towards it. When the bull 
reached the dead body of the horse, he fell upon his two knees by the side 
of it, uttered a faint bellow, lowered his hinder quarters as he had pre- 
viously bent his head, and laid-himself down. The cachetero leaped from 
the passage, crept up to the bull, drew forth his stiletto, and when he had 
well taken his aim, gave the final stroke. Lightning eould not have 
taken @ more instantaneous effect; the head dropped without a struggle, 
and the animal expired without a single groan. 
A strain of music announced the death ; a door opened, and four mules 
drawing a sort of track entered the arena, The mules were almost hid- 
den by their trappings ; these were covered with brilliant knots of rib- 
bons and tinkling bells; the dead horses were fastened to the truck, 
one after the ther, and borne away with the rapidity of lightning. Next 
came the bull’s turn, and he soon disappeared like the rest through the 
doordestined for the dead bodies to pass out. The door closed behind 
him; four large streaks of blood crimsoned the sand tbis was the blood of 
the dead horses and the bull; here and there, too, might be discovered 
a few other red spots, butin less than ten minutes all traces of the last 
combat had vanished. The valets of the circus brought their rakes and 
two large baskets full ofsand, with which they fresh strewed the arena. 
The piccadors resumed their position on the left of the toril, and the 
cbhulos and bandsrilleros on the right. Lucas Blanco, who succeeded 
Cuchares, placed himself a little in the rear. The band announced that 
the second covflict was about to commence ; the door of the toril burst 
open, and another bull made his appearance. 

But it is really time that [ should bid you adieu; a ball-fight is a thing 
one never tires of seeing, and when [ tell you that [ have been eight 
days successively to all the bull-fights which have taken plaee in Madrid 
you will readily understand what an infatuating scene it is. 


cummuenifiinunea 
LORD CAMPBELL’s LIVES OF THE CHAN. 
CELLORS. 
LORD ELDON. 


The last and the longest memoir fills the 7th volume; and it is a 
weighty one of 736 pages. In treating of preceding lives we have had 
occasion to notice that if the author bad any partialities [undetected 
by his own mind], they were not in favour of Lord Eldon. His con- 
structions u on bis conduct in many a difficult and arduous position 
seem to us to be severe; though we are not prepared to deny their jus- 
tice, at least, in several instances, where momentous crises of self-interest 
of the most ambitious order, could not fail to affect the reasoning powers 
and consequent action of any individual involved in such trying circum- 
stances. ‘The gist, however, of all Lord Campbell's statements and ob- 
servations is, that bis veleran predecessor bezan early in life to think 
notbing of white lies to serve a purpose (see p. 55): that he strained the 
laws when Attoraey-Goueral ; that he betrayed Lord Sidmouth ; that he 
was a consummate canter, and pretender to sensibility; that he acted 
the hypocrite with Queen Caroline ; that he was throughout a thorough 
political iatriguer (p. 270); and that at the conclusion of his life he was 
more addicted to falsehood (not only white lies) than at its begioning 

. 436, &c.). 

“oo the opposite scale Lord Campbell throws good humour, pleasan- 
try,” great abilities as a lawyer and judge, aud consistency in politics. 

Upon these opinions we shall offer no comment. They are deduced 
from the data (with very little addition) on which Mr. Twiss arrived at 
opposite conclusions, and the pablic will determine between them, 
whether that gentleman's bright tiats, or Lord Campbell’s dark colours. 
afford the truest light and shade of the mixed character; or whether 

* He was so celebrated for this quality, good humoor, facetiousness, 
and anecdote, that we have hear.d ladies of exalted renk boast of their 











lero made his appearance; the bull became suddenly calin on pereeiving 


happiness in securing a seat next him at dianer.—Ed. L. G, 
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some quiet and well laid in toucres of the neutral between them might 
not be more correct than either. Of Lord Campbell’s demonstrations the 
following are examples : 

a. D. 1825, ‘‘ The only other occasion which called upon him to come 
forward, during this session of Parliament, was to correct certain exag- 
gerated statements of his official gains—when he represented himself as 
a sufferer, in a pecuniary point al view, by holding the Great Seal. He 
said, ‘that in no one year, since he bad beea made Lord Chancellor, had 
he received the same amount of profit which he enjoyed while at the bar: 
had he remained at the bar, and kept the situation he held there, he 
solemnly declared he should not be one shilling a poorer man than he 
was at that moment, notwithstanding his office.’ By what mental re- 
servation he reconciledthis statement to his conscience, I am wholly at 
a loss to conjecture ; for his fee-book proves that the largest sum he 
ever received in any one year, while Attorney-General, was £12,149 15a. 
—the average receipt being little more than £10,000 ; whereas, the re- 
turns he made to the House of Cummons of his official income as Chan- 
cellor show that, in 1810, it reached £22,730; and that, subject to all 
deductions, it exceeded on an average L. 17,000 a-year—to say nothing of 
the lucrative offices and reversions he had been able to bestow upon his 
family. He now alleged that the misrepresentations, respecting the 
emolumenis of his office, was the reason for reluctantly retaining it. 
‘ Perhaps it was thought,’ he said, ‘ that this mode of calumnious mis- 
representation was the way to get me out of oflice; they are mistaken 
who think so; I will not yield to such aspersions, nor shrink from assert- 
ing what I owe to myself.’ ” 


4.p. 1818. “ The particulars of the meeting between the Regent and 
the Chancellor, on this occasion, have not yet been given to the world, 
but the result bad by no means corresponded with the warm wishes of 
His Royal Highness ; for no ministerial measures were instituted respect- 
ing the Priacess, and the famous‘ Milan commission,’ which now took 
its origin, was left entirely to the management and control of Sir John 
Leech. 

“ A paragraph, of which Lord Eldon believed that ‘ his Honour’ was 
the author, appeared in the newspapers, stating that the * Lord Chancel- 
lor, on accouut of his age and infirmities, had resolved immediately to 
resign the Great Seal, that he might enjoy that dignified repose to which 
trom his long aud meritorious services to the Crown and to the public, 
he was so justly entitled.’ —The rumour being supposed to receive strong 
corroboration, particularly from persons connected with Carltun House 
was in everybody's mouth, and was generally credited—people varyin 
chiefly as to the cause of the unexpected event—some saying that ‘im | 
Eldon was sincerely tired of oflice—more, that he had quarrelled with 
his colleagues about the Catholic question—and a few of the well-in 
formed whispering that there had been some unpleasant discussion 
about the Princess of Wales. He himself was thrown into an agony o 
mortification, and he much resembled, for a time, the cld man who had 
called upon Death to relieve him from his load, when the grisly monarch 
actually appeared before him. id . ° 

“Tt is certainly very amusing, after observing his rage against the 
newspaper paragraph, ard his indignant charge ayainst those persons who, 
having a strong interest, tried to accomplish his resignation by talking 
about it, to watch the workings of his mind, He was afraid that, in com- 
plaining of this wicked fabrication, he had betrayed some fondness for the 
office, which hedid not like to acknowledge to himself, much less to his brow 
ther, and therefore he gravely talks of his various reasons for resigning. 
But then, with wonderful facility, he overrules them all on the simple ree 
quest of the Regent, “ not to desert him,” which he must have known to be 
insincere ; for although Lord Liverpool and his colleagues would have 
deeply regretted the loss of Lord Eldon, and probably would have refused 
to admit into the Cabinet the mover of the mischief, his Royal Hizhness at 
this time would unquestionably have been delighted to hand over the Great 
Seal to him who was unscrupulously labouring to gratify the wish nearest 
his heart. The concluding touch, about the manner in which he had beea 
abandoned in the House of Commons, by his ‘ fellow servants,’ to his ene- 
mies, is particulaily racy. Yet, though he continued to be more factiously 
assailed and more freely defended in the House of Commons, he was pre- 
vailed upon to hold the Great Seal above nine years longer, and then he 
thought that he was ill-used in being deprived of it.* 

On Mr. Hunv’s trial, connected with the Peterloo affair, we find a com- 
ment of another description ; 

ap. 1819. “*f will not now,’ says Lord Eldon, ‘give any opinion on 
the proceedings at Manchester, as all the facts are to be laid betore a jury. 
This only I owe it myselt to say,—that it is my fixed, my unqualified opin- 
tion, that the meeting at Manchester on the 16.h of August, was, in every 
sense of the word, an i.legal meeting. . 

“ Such a declaration of the law, while inquiry was denied, I think was 
very exceptionable, One bad consequence which it preduced was, that 
when Mc. Hunts trial came on, Mr. Justice Ba iley, a very learned and 
honest, but not very strong-minded judge—to show his independence, ex- 
pressed considerable doubts respecting the character of the meeting, and 
actually advised Sir James Scarlett, who was leading counsel forthe Crown, 
after the trial had lasted some days, to give up the prosecution. Indeed, it 
was owing tothe firmness and extraordinary ability of that gentleman, 
who considered himse!f bound to exert himself the more from being politi- 
cally opposed to the Government, that justice was not defeated by an ecquit- 
tal.t What would have been the consequence if the,Lord Chancellor’s ad- 
vice had been taken, and the indictment had charged Mr. Hunt with‘ trait- 
orously imagining the death of our Lord the King, and levying war against 
hin in his realm ? ” 

This we know.to have been true. The Cabinet was shaken to its base 
by Justice Bailey’s charge, and much indignation express-d to him for 
having endangered the public peace and safety of the country by his pre- 
ceedings on this occasion, 

Taking the few matters to which we mean to advert, rather in the order 
date tnan of legal or political connection, we shall here turn to the mention 
of George III ; , 

‘* At the end of the reign of George IIL. ] may appropriately introduce 
Lord Eldon’s opinion of him, and some anecdotes respecting him, as relatad 
to me by a gentleman who lived with Lord Eldon on the most familiar terms 
tor many years ;—‘ He often declared upon his honour, that he thought his 
old master had more wisdom than all his Ministers conjointly,—an opinion 
which | have heard him support, by declaring that he could not remember 
having taken to him any state paper of importance which he did not alter, 
nor one which he did not alter for the beiter, But it ought to be added, that 
this opinion of the superior wisdom of George LIT. was qualified by the ad- 
dit on, ‘not that { mean to assert that he would have been more wise if 
his opportun ties of gaming knowledge had not been greater than that of 
any of his servants, But what is the experience of the oldest of them in 
comparison of his? And though his manner of stating the result of that 
experience is calculated to misicad casual observers, yet those who will di- 
vest this matter of his manner must come to the conviction that it had been 
gathered by long and laborious applicat:on of powers of no ordinary stren- 

zth,.? : 

“¢ After the King’s mind had become a wreck, and when its native 
strengih could be traced only by the ‘ method of madness,” Lord E. would 
sometimes describe it, afier he had been at the Queen’s Council. The fol- 
lowing is an instance of this, of which I retain a perfectly clear recollection : 
—It was argued, he related, that if any strong feature of ae King s malady 
appeared during the presence of the council, Sir H. fla nee Veron on 
receiving a signal from m2, endeavour to recall him = nis @ te 
and, accordingly, when his Majesty appeared to be “ hfe ton gree: Six 
two of the persons whom he most tc cen stag ey e, ae » Sir 
H. observed, ‘ Your Majesty has, J ye the reply, ' died to you, and the 
both died many years ago.’ ‘ True.’ was | I P asm teas Eh 

ld in general: but nottome. You, Sir H., are forgetting that ? have 
wor 8 a EY ith those whom you calldead. Yes, Sir 
the power of holding intercourse with thos ym yi ’ 

‘ : ner, itis in vain, as farasI am 
H.,’ continued he, assuming alighter manner, vain, 
rs natients. Ye, Dr. Bailey ;—but Bailey— 
concerned, that you kill your pat . A ; : 
Bailey,’ pursued he with assumed gravity, ‘I don't know, He is an anato- 
Lartiy ik ese an hie patients ; and then ft —_ not bea resuscitation only, 
9 O ep think, is beyond my power. 
o 4 re-creation : and thes in 1807, obanget the Ministry which was so 
a yy -appearing as Chancellor in my former official attire 
unpalatable to him, I F°-8P Peery Lord, is not that the old wig ?’ and re- 
the King asked in a whisper, | ecreay' det sapd yt wis 
ceiving the reply, ‘ It is, Sir, the old wig,’—the rejoinder was, ‘1 say, Lord 
C., why did you keep the old Whig 7)" 
Lord Campbell's own opinion is thus delivered : 








«“ * Lam much struck with the extreme good nature ofmy excellent friend 
Mr. Twiss, who, introducing the above letter, says, ‘ Lord Eldon himself, 
however, was beginning to be weary of the toils and anxieties of offi e. 
But if wecredit the ncb'e and learned lord’s own professions, he had been 
equally disgusted with the bouble ever since it had been forced upon him 5 
and this is the time when he seems in reality to have been most e ger to re- 
tain it,—out of resentment tothe man who was plotting against |in.— 
See Twiss, ch. xi.” 

“t When he returned to London, he was warmly thanked for his excr- 
tions by Lord Liverpool, who acknowledged to him that if Mr. Hunt had 











b2en acquitted, there must have ben a change of Administration.” 











“ Six days afterwards (i. ¢. after the death of the Duke of Kent, 22nd 
January, 1820,) George I1)., whose mind was too much weakened to allow 
him to be conscious of his bereavement, was released from suffering. This 
event produced a great sensation, although it was not likely to be attended 
with any political change, and ten years before, his reign had in reality ter- 
minated. But his name had still been preserved in all public acts; his im- 

€ appeared on the coin; the nation sill considered itselt under his aus 
pices; much sympathy had been excited by the thought that a mighty 
monarch, reduced to a state of mental imbecility and blindness, was cut off 
even from the intercourse of his own family, to whom he had been so ten- 
derly attached; and his faults being forgotten, people were disposed to 
think only of his singleness and sincerity of purpose, his determined reso 
jution, and his truly English heart. He certainiy was a Prince possessed 
of very valuable qualities, and it is only fair to state, that everything dis- 
covered concerning him since his death has tended to raise our opinion both 
of his abilities and of his generosity.*” 

Toe affairs of Queer; Caroline, the notorious Book, her trial and politica- 
struggles, necessarily occupy much space; but we shall only quote a pas- 
sage concerning them which appears more like a Thurlow than an Eidon- 
jana: 

“The Committee dividing on the question, ‘ That the divorce claus: 
stand part of the bill,’ the conrents were 129, the Not contents 62,— Lord 
Eldon, Lord Liverpool, and ail the Ministers voting ia the minority 

“ When the division was over, Lord Holland se ited himself beside Lord 
Eldon on the woolsack, and said to him,—‘ Lord ,Chancellor, your bishops 
have made but an indifferent figure to-night,—one half of them saying tha: 
a man will be damned if under certain circumstances he lives with his wife, 
and the o:her half that he will be damned if under the same circumstances 
he puts her away,’—Lord Chancellor. ‘Lam only certainof one thing, 
which is—that they will all be damned.’ ” 

On this unfortunate business, and Eidon’s share in it, Lord C, remarks: 

“Ho was mistaken ia supposing that the memory of this scandalous 
proceeding would so soon pass away, for it produced a deep disgust in 
the pablic mind, which was not effaced during the current reigu,—and 
not wotil examples of pur.ty and of all the domestic virtues bad after. 
wards been displayed on the throne, was it that the people of this coun- 
try were again alfectionately attached to the monarchical government 
uoder which they and their forefathers had solong flourished. Lord 
Bidon himself, taough little given to change his opinion, or to confess 

that he had been wrong, seems in his latter days to hove regretted ‘ the 
proceedings upon the Biil of Pains and Penalties against Queen Caroline’ 
—which he goes so far as to denominate— proceedings, perhaps, more just 
than prudent.’ Happily, 1 am not called upon to offer any opinion upon 
the guilt or innocence of the party accused, or to say how far her disre- 
gard of the opinion of others, and her habitual refusal to submit to the 
conventional restraints impesed upon her rank and sex, may, in her case, 
repel the inference usually drawn from certain transgressions of the rules 
of delicacy, aad 89 redeem her from the highest imputation of miscon- 
dact. Had it not been for the ill-usage she experienced in the early part 
of ber married life, there probably would have been ?ittle hesication in 
coming to an unfavourable conclusion upon the evidence procuced against 
her ; and in that case, whatever the fact might be, she would have had 
Bo just reason to complain, for a womaa must be prepared to see the in- 
ferences drawn against her, which naturally arise from the si uations in 
which she chooses to place herself ; and if she has raised a general belief 
of guilt, it is really not very important to others, that she retains a con. 
sciousness in her own breast of not having actually coasummated her 
infidelity. 

“This was the most wretched part of Lord Eldon’s life. His sufferings 
must have been greatly aggravated by the consideration that the individ- 
ual whom he was now called upon to vilify and to degrade, was the same 
Caroline of Brunswick who received him so hospitably at Bl] ackheath— 
and he must have felt some envy when he saw Mr. Canning sacrificing 
office, and daring the King's displeasure, rather than assist in the proceed- 
ings against her.” 

Mr. Canning hecertainly “ never could abide,” and his hostility to that 
great, pure, and patriotic statesman never slept. On his being charged, 
in 1827, with the formation of a new ministry, Lord C. relates : 

“ Lord Eldon had another audience of the King on the morning of the 
10th, when his Majesty intimated to him that, although Mr Peel was in- 
flexible, and his valuable services for the present must be lost, yet, as 
there seemed no way in which the Government could be reconstructed 
on the principle be suggested, his Majesty had resolved to commission 
Mr. Canning to lay before him the plan of a new Administration, of which 
himself was to be the head. It is acurious fact, that Lord Eldon not only 
did not disclose any intention of resigning, but actually gave the King 
reason to believe that he would continue in office, and support the new 
Prime Minister. Still more curious is it, that the same day he held 
the same language to Mr. Canning himself. He is, therefore, entire. 
ly free irom the charge—-afterwards most pertinaciously brought 
against him—of having combined with other Anti-Catholic members of 
the Cabinet, to deprive the King of the choice of his Ministers by a 
threat that, if Mr. Canning were put at the head of the Treasury, they 
would ail resign,—alihovgh he seems by no means entitled to the cre- 
dit he took to himself, of having resolved from the beginning that he 
never would hold the Great Seal under a Pro-Catholic Prime Minister. 

“What changed the purpose which he certainly appears to have en- 
tertained on the 10th of April, we can only conjecture; for the next fact 
which we positively know is, that early on the 12th, without any previ- 
ous communication of his intention, he sent his resignation to Mr. Can- 
ning,—who received it when he was actually in the King's closet about 
to kiss hands as First Lord of the Treasury. The probability is, that 
Lord Eldon, in the intermediate time, had formed his resolution to re- 
signa—finding that not only Sir Robert Peel, but all the Anti-Catholic 
members of the Cabiuet, hatl resigned,—so that he could not remain with 
any decency,—and believing that, upon such a general defection, Mr. 
Caaning could not stand,—so that they must all be speedily restored.” 

We tay here repeat a historical fact connected with this negotiation 
which we have stated before, and on the stfrest authority. Mr. Canning 
was of opinion that, of all his old Tory colleagues who deserted him at 
this time, Mr. Peel was the only one who had a sound political ground 
for his secession, namely, their difference on the Roman question, and 
the impropriety of his administering the basiness of [reland under a Pre- 
mier who upheld, while he opposed, the Romish claims. We believe we 
may safely aud truly add, that Lord Eldon canvassed the Duke of Wel- 
lington and others to withdraw their support from Mr. Canning; ana, iv 
Lord Melville's case, he actually persuaded that nobleman to join the 
malcontents after he had agreed to accept office under Mr. Canning. 
Neither the Duke of Wellington nor Lord Melville will contradict this 

reat fact, the whole being accomplished within three huurs of Lord Bl 

on’s leaving the Minister's official chamber in Downing street to drive to 
Apsley House, and thence dispatch the startling result which drove him 
into connexion with the moderate Whigs. However, the Chancellor 
passed away into private life, and Lord C. does not spare him io that 
Capacity :— 

“ We are again to view Lord Eldon in the tryiug situation of an Ex- 
Chancellor, in which my heroes have differed much more than in office, 
—where they were almost all alike engrossed by the common objects of 
retaining power, and doing as much good to their country as was con- 
sistent with their own ease and aggrandisement. It would have been 
very delightful to me if I could have recorded that this, the last of my 
series, now taking Lord Somers for his model, had devoted himself to 
ite ature and science,—and had eclipsed his great judicial reputation by 
Teforming the laws and improving the institutions of his country. It 
really might have been expected, that the pupil of Moises and the bro- 
ther of Sir William Scott, would eagerly return to a perusal of the clas- 
sics, when duty no longer required him to pore over the interminable 
tomes of Equity Reports; and that although hitherto—his eyes being 
dazzled by the bright beam of royal favour—he had been blind to the 
ane of the system over which he had presided, he would at least dis- 

actly see them in all their deformity, and would struggle to remove 

em. But,alas! he had for ever lost all taste for any reading more re- 
ba ee 


“eim ; : 
yself have had an opportunity of reading his private correspon- 
sence with Lord North, which conveys a wonderfal idea of his activity, 
bm ! larity with business, and knowledge of character. His steady attach- 
eiite ee, ee is highly creditable to his heart. With a better edu- 
might i 
throne or Deer been one of the greatest sovereigns who ever filled the, 


‘ . 
whaaea nt a mot of his, recorded by Lord Eldon, he might even hove dis 
when A talent for delicate sarcasm-—‘ On one occasion George ihe ILI 
iome % came outof the House of Lords, after opening the sess on of Par- 
well ind said to me,‘ Lord Chancellor, did I deliver the speech well?’ ‘ Very 
for eed, Sir,’ was my answer. ‘I um glad of that,’ replied the King 

“1 teas nothing in tt,’ : 

remember being told, when Ll was abo Ithough 

ane op poh: 1, , y, although I never saw the 
a tovee head rinh that having knighted a g-ntleman of ihe name of Day, at 
Ki the 29th of September, he said, ‘Now I know thatL am a 


ing, , ‘ 
ont for Ihave turned Day into Knight and made Lapy-Day at Michael: 











condite than the newspapers—complaining even that ‘now-a-days they 
are too bulky, and proouane to discuss subjects which should be left to 
pamphlets and reviews.’ Instead of leaving us a reformation of Chancery 
procedure, to be known by posterity under the title of ‘Lord Eldon’s Equity 
Jeofails Act,” he gave himself no further trouble in carrying out the Re 
port of the Chancery Commission; and though he had been driven by 
pressure from without to give it some countenance, he probably thought | 
that its suggestions were dangerous innovatiuns, which, in their remote 
conseqaences, might lead to the subversion of the monarchy. 








‘When the ‘ Advertisements’ in the ‘ Times’ had been exhausted, I 
‘am afraid that he had no resource except counting over the money in his 


for me, because of the boyish freedom I enjoyed there. Many a time I 
escaped from my tutor. aud wandered alone through our wide Vexin 
forests. There I would sit dreaming away my midday hours on the 
banks of some shady rivalet, or go and eat brown bread and milk with 
the dwellers in some lonely cottage. Or perhaps I would follow to the 
grave a peasant’s funeral cortege, or go and say My evening prayers with 
the hermit of Chesnaye, 

“One day I overheard my father saying to the Abbe de Florian, ‘ Let 
bim alone, and do not torment him, or else he may perbeps go se far 
away that we shall not know where to find him. He seems impelled by 
a spirit of restlessness, which he does not know how to repress: but he 


| chest—and receiving gossiping visits from a few uld professional friends, | never makes a bad use of his liberry—so watch him, my dear abbe, bu 
who flattered him with reminiscences of his former greatness, and cen- , do not, | pray you, punish him.” 


sures of the proceedings of his successor. The listless day appeared | ‘ 1 was about twelve or thirteen when these words of my father met 


dreadfully lung to him, and he must ofien have been impatient for the 
hour of dinner, in which he could soothe his inaction with a bottle of 
‘ Newastle Port.’ P 

“‘ But the full misery of idleness, to a more lawyer in retirement, was 
not experienced by him till after the formation of the Duke of Welling. 
ton’s Government, in the beginning of the following year—when he con- 
sidered himself abandoned by all his political associates, and he certainly 
knew that he was never again to be in office.” ~~ 

This, indeed, was the unkindest cut of all; bat we must think it even- 
handed justice for the treatment of Mr. Canning. Lord C. proceeds to 
draw not very flattering pictures of a retired Chancellor : 

Notwithstanding the conviction of Lord Eidon thatthe complacent 
remembrance of the past would gild his future years, I cannot help 
suspecting that when he drove home from Carlton House witbout the 


sad bereavement; and that when he awoke next morning, and looked 
to the chest in which the bauble had been so loug careiuily guarded by 
him, he felt a bitter pang at the recollection that it was gone, aud that he 
should see its face no more. What a sinking of the heart mast have come 
bearer over him when the hour arrived for his train-bearer and bis mace- 
to anaounce to him that the carriage was ready to take h'm to Westminster 
Hall, and instead of the bustle of the dvily procession, he was left undis- 
turbed in his breakfast parlour, to pore over a newspaper giving an ac- 


more giating than the drone of a Scottish bagpipe. Called upon to | 
sign his name—having written Eldgn, he inadvertently added C., and | 
when he blotted out this letter, the thought came into his mind that 
signatures would no longer produce fees and that quarterday would 
come round without bringing a gale of salary. But what must have been 
his sensations when he entered the House of Lords, and walking as if by 
instinct—from the habit of twenty-five years—to the woolsack, he ac- 
tually found it occupied by another, and he had to take his seat on the 
Opposition bench, which he had so long viewed with contempt and ab- 
horrence. Great must have been the agony in seeing a Pro-Catholic the 
organ of the Government in this as well as in the other House of Pariia- 
ment—threatening danger to the Protestant Church—notwithstanding 
the vauned steady orthodoxy of his successor.” 

The Dake of Wellington and Peel in their calls and letters cejoled the 
old man, ard evaded his desire again to occupy the woolsack. They 
hit him harder than his direct assailants, for we find Lord C. throwing 
the fullowing apple of discord into his narrative of events about this 
period :— 

‘“‘ When Parliament met, the Report of the commission was announced 
to be forthcoming, aud the promise of it stopped the motion for a renew- 


purse to bear him company, he suffered under what he considered a) 


count of the installation of the new Ministers! Now he would have | 
been pleased to endure the eternal‘ din of tongues of counsel,’ though | 


| my ear, aud they were uttered in that tender and affectionate tone with 
| which you are so well acquainted. I was smitten with sorrow for hav- 
jing diequieted so good a tather; my rambles became less frequent; and 
| | never indalged my passion for freedom, without lamenting it afterwards 
as a sort of lesser crime towards him. 
“On my way home one summer's evening from an excursion of this 
ind, | paused a while on the summit of a craggy rock, just outside the 
| bounds of our park, to gaze at the setting sun. At the same moment there 
| passed close to me a charming little girl, who was leading along a goat. 
She was not strong enough to cuutrol its movements, and yet would not 
relinquish her hold of the rope, by which she was endeavouring to guide 
| it; so that the animal dragged her among the rocks, where she fell down 
| bruised and wounded. | ran to her assistance, and wiped her bleeding 
| forehead with my handkerchief; but even in the midst of her tears, she 
smiled sweetly upon me, and assured me with the most silvery voice 
| that it was nothing—nothing at all. I insisted on leading the stubborn 
| goat home, and the rope breaking, I untied my scarf, fringed with gold, 
| and fastening it around the creature's neck, was bearing off my prize in 
| triumph, when [ met my father on horseback with a numerous retinue. 
| At first I felt confused at the rencontre, but told him simply all that had 
| passed. My father desired one of his gentlemen to accompany me. ‘I 
will not scold you to-day,’ said he smiling. ‘* Monsieur de Fevelon was 
| far your superior, and | have seen him, in his episcopal habit, driving 
home a cow which had escaped from the stable of a poor widow. Go! 
my son.’ 

“The little girl had stood timidly at a distance all this while, so that 
she heard not a word of our coaversation. The mother of Genevieve 
Galliot was suffering from a pulmonary complaint. Poor young woman! 
..-. She was the widow of a caiter on one of our farms, and her husband 
bad been gored todeath by a bull. He was spoken of among his neighbou: 6 
as a worthy gvod fellow, and one of the finest young men in the principality. 
Che widow of Kemy Galliot had no earthly possessions save her cottage, 
a emall garden stocked with fruit-trees, some hives, and an acre of Jand 
sown with barley and rye. Sie wou d have gained a livelihood for her- 
self and her daughter with her distaff, but that her illness incapacitated 
her from workiug.... Pardon all these little details concerning Gene- 
vieve’s family, aud do not be surprised, dear madame, at my dwelling 
onthem. The merest trifles, you know, become isoportant when they 
concern those we love, 

“I told Baudesson, our gentleman, thatI was weary, and that if he 
would go and order my carriege, 1 would meet him at the end of the 
lane leading to Fresnoy—so was the little hamlet called wherein stood 
the Widow Galliot’s cottage. As soun as Baudesson was gone, [ pre- 
sented to Genevieve'’s mother the only !ouis-d’or I had about me, telling 
her (from an instinct of respectful love to ber daughter) that my own 
mother had sent it to her, and that she would take care she should want 





al of the dreaded order. At last, on the 28th of February, the Report 
was actually presented to both Houses, and ordered to be printed. Asit 
was awtully voluminous, with a massive Appendix of evidence, there 
was a general disposition to give a reasonable time for considering it; 
but there being a petition presented to the House of Commons from a 
person very properly committed for an attempt of the Court of Chancery, 
Mr. Joseph Hume, sometimes more zealous than dise eet, created a 
strong feeling in favour of the Chancellor, by declaring that ‘the greaiest 
carse which ever fell on any nation was to have such a Chancellor and 
such a Court of Chancery.’ The Chancellor, rather pleased with this at- 





tack, treated it thus merrily in a letter to Lord Encombe :— 

“*You see Mr. Hume called your grandfather a curse to the country. 
He dignified also the quietest, meexest man ia the country, with the title 
of a firebrand, ie. the Bishop of Loudon 1 met the Bishop at the Ex- 








hibition, and as it happened to be an uncommonly cold day, in this most 
unusually cold weather, I told him that the curse of the country was 60 
very cold that I hoped he would allow him to keep himself warm by sit- 
ting next to the firebrand ; and so we laughed, and amused ourselves with 
this fellow’s impertinence.’” 

We have only now to notice the conclusion of the Biographer’s sum- 
ming up, after going through Lord Eldon’s character as a man, a politi- 
cian, and a Jawyer and Chancellor: 

* Kuowing the present Earl of Eldon to be s most amiable and estima- 
ble man, and having reason to think that he naturally and laudably con- 
siders his grandsire as absolutely perfect in ali that he ever thought, said 
or did, J have felt many a pang in writing this memoir, when I consider- 
ed that, if it should meet his eye, it must often appear to him censorious 
and-upjust. But the world may decide that I have finished my biogra- 
phical labours without forfeiting my claim to impartiality, and he may 
yet come to the conclusion, that as in the character of his distinguished 
ancestor the good so mich predominates over the evil, its lustre will not 
be diminished by placing ite conflicting qualities in opposition to each 
other. Bronze is more durable than tinsel, and so is trath than flattery.” 


—— 
GENEVIEVE GALLIOT. 


ATALE OF AFFECTION. 





The name of Louis Stanislaus de Bourbon, Prince de Lamballe, is fa- 
miliar to our ears as a household word, in consequence of the untimely 
end of his beantiful and noble-minded widow, who was one of the earliest 
victims of revolutionary fury in France; but the personal history of the 
prince is comparatively unknown, although some of its details are so ro- 
mantic, as to merit at least a share of our passing interest. He was the 
ouly son of the Duke de Penthievre, a nobleman whose rare and distin 
guished virtues made him worthy of the illustrious name he bore, and 
whose blood now flows in the v‘ine of the royal family of France, 
through the union of his only daughter with that Duke of Orleans who, 
ata later period, became so paintully conspicuous in the annals of his 
country. 

The Duke de Penthievre, during the greater part of bis life, was united 
in the closest bonds of friendship with a lady, who, by her kindred qua- 
lities, fully merited the esteem of so excelleut a man: nor was the Mar 
quise de Crequy (the lady alladed to) less beloved by the duke’s chil- 
dren, both of whom were wont occasionally to address her by the name 
of mother. It is from ber pen that we gather the following details of 
the Prince de Lamballe’s early love and its unhappy results. She tells 
us in her memoirs, that the artist Greuze haviag brought her some of 
his paintings to look at, she observed amongst them the portrait of a 
young girl, whose beauty was so naive, and yet of so elevated a cast, that 
she desired to purchase it for her oratory, as a type of ascetic loveliness. 
Greuze, however, declined selling it to her, and excused himself by say- 
ing that it belonged to an eminent individual, for whom it had been ex. 
pressly done, so that it was no longer his property; but the Dake de 
Penthievre happening to enter at the moment, intreated the artist with | 
such perseveriug courtesy to make a copy of the painting for him, that | 
before a fortnight had elapsed, this angelic image was placed in Madame 
de Crequy’s apartment, as a cadeau from her friend. Befcre fixing it in 
her oratory, she resolved to leave it for a while in her saloon, that others 
might share in the admiration with which she viewed this beautiful por- 
trait. Y 

“‘ Two or three days afterwards,” she writes, “I was reading in my 
oratory, when a visitor was agnounced, whom I understood to be the 
Marquis de Pombal. After afew minutes’ delay, I entered my saloon, | 
and found there, not the Portuguese ambassador, but the Prince de Lam ' 
balle, who was standing before my cherished picture, upon which he 
gazed with so strange an expression. 

** Dear mamma, who gave you this portrait? How does it happen to 
be here?” 

“It was given to me by the Duke de Penthievre, monseigneur.” 

‘© By my father! Is it my father?” and in anuther moment be fell 
senseless at my feet. 

“His swoon terminated ina violent hemorrhage, which left him in a 
state of utter exhaustion. As he wished to pass the remainder of the day 
with me, [ refused admittance to all other visitors, and did my best to 
comfort and reassure him. Poor young man! | loved him as if he were 
my own so. In the course of the evening, he confided tu me the follow- 
ing details :— 

* You know that my childhood and early youth were chiefly spent at 
my father s chateau d’Armst, whose neighbourhood was full of charms 











(or nothing during her illness. After invoking many blessings on our 
heads, she inyuired who was my mother. This simple questioa filled 
me with perpiexity. I felt that the answer to it a raise an insuper- 
able barrier between these poor people and me; so I replied, withsome 
embarrassment, that my mother’s name was Madene, whereon the in- 
valid rejoined languidly,‘ There are so many gentle-folk in these 
whom we know nothing about!’ The young girl thanked me with an 
expression of grateful friendliness that filled me with joy. 

‘“‘ Genevieve Gailiot came daily, as was her wont, to the Thymerale 
rocks in quest of pasturage for her goat; and a day rarely passed through- 
out the summer without my meeting her there. We used to make 
rustic bowers among the interwoven branches of the trees, and would 
weave garlands of wild flowers, or pluck nosegays of them for each 
other. One day, while giving Genevieve money for her mother, I told 
her that her present should be a gold cross. 

“ With a silver heart?” inquired she in a tone of innocent delight. 

“With a gold heart like the cross!.... I love thee so much, my 
Genevieve, that | would gladly give thee all I have, or ever hope to 
have!’’ 

“And so would I too, Monsieur Louis.... But I have nothing to offer 
you,” continued she, with an air of sadness, and yet of gentle, trustful 
resiguation. 

“1 remember one day her bringing me a bunch of pale-yeliow prim- 
roses, which she had gathered in the hedges for me. I have always 
preserved this nosegay: itis in a casket where 1 keep all that is most 
precious to me—a prayer writien by St. Louis; a letter of our ancestor's 
Heury 1V.; atelic of the true cross; a pearl bracelet of my mother’s, 
with her picture; and the primroses of my poor little friend, my first 
friend, my sweet Genevieve! 

“ Oue day towards the end of October she did not come to the rocks, 
where | waited in vain for ber till evening. Ireturned home in a state 
of feverish excitement, undressed myself as usual, and let my two valets- 
de-garde-robe retire, under the impression that { was going to bed. It 
was ten o'clock; my parents were absent at Rambouiilet; my governor 
playing at trictrac in a distant apartment with the Abbe Florian; eo that 
I resolved to open my window, and to escape out of it in questof Ge- 
nevieve. This was speedily accomplished, and in a few minutes I found 
myself beyond the limits of the park, and bounding over the Thymerale 
rooks like a young roe. I soon found myself close to the low hedge 
which separated the Widow Galliot’s garden from the road. I stood there 
about haif an bour, with my eyes fixed upon the door of the cottage. I 
did not dare to approach it; but I knew that she was pace ay was 
near her; aud the painful, troubled feelings that had oppressed me, were 
stilled: and truly L had need of this inward repose, for the heart of a 
man had beat within my boyish breast, and its power was too mighty for 
my frame.... It seemed as if nothing more were wanting to my bap- 
pinees than to watch there until the morning, when she assuredly would 
come forth and relieve my anxiety. 

** Atter a while, however, the door was opened, and an aged woman, 
holding in ber hand asmall lamp, came out. She approached the hedge, 
cut «ff the slender twig froma tree close to which I was standing, and 
returned to the house. Some strange indefinite fear took possession of 
wy soul. I fullowed her into the cottage. Genevieve was kneeling by 
the bedside o! her mother, to whom the old curate of Rouvres was admin- 
istering extre.ne unction. Iknelt down by her side, but she seemed 
scarcely sevsible of my presence. Her eyes were mournfully fixed upon 
her dying motber. The good old priest began the prayers for the dying, 
and while he was pronouncing the last solemn absolution, the spirit fled 
from its earthly tenement, 

* Depart, Christian soul! return to thy Creator,”’ were the old man’s 
closing words; to which I responded a hearty amen! ‘The curate, who 
had not before observed me, turned his bead and exclaimed, “ Is it you, 
monseigneur ?”’ , 

“ Yeo good sir, itisI;” and ressing his band cordially, I begged of 
him not to leave Genevieve in ibis house of mourning, but to e her 
home with him, and that I would pay all her expenses. ’ 

“ This charitable pastor at once accepted the charge, adding, howev- 
er, that he would accept of no remuneration for his care of the orphan , 
thanking me the while for having suggested to him a duty, which other- 
wise he might not have thought of fulfilling. 

“Genevieve smiled gratefully upon me in the midst ofher tears. She 
did not seem either surprised or pleased on hearing of my high rank ; she 
had always known me to be a gentleman, and my tiile of prince did not 
appear a whit more exalted in her eyes. 

“Sho was so anxious (o remain near her mother’s body, that there was 
some difficulty in prevailing on her to leave the cottage; but I expressed 
my desire fur ber removal withso much gravity and decision, that she 
yielded the point at once ; looking at me, however, with an air of aston- 
jshment, as if struck by the difference in my tune and manner from what 
she had previously been accustomed to. A revolution had, in fact, ta- 
ken place in my existence; I had the charge of Genevieve, and although 
ouly fifteen years old, | was become a man ; one who must exercise his 
own will, and form bis own plans ; and from that moment I have never 
bad a single childish thought. , 

“ The curate being obliged to visit a sick person at the other end of 
his parisb, Genevieve departed under the care of the old woman, #D 
was left alone with the pale and lifeless body of her mother. I attempt 
ed to pray, but another sacred duty seemed present tome. I knelt by 
the bedside, and addressing the remainsof Susan Galliot, I swore to re- 
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_—_ and to watch over her child, ‘1 willmarryher. Yes! Genevieve 
alliot shall be my wife. 1 swear itin the nce of Him who is 
our judge and mine.’ So saying, | imprinted a filial kiss on the cold 
d of the deceased...... - Aad Ihave kept my word to thee, Susan 
Galliot ; for thy daughter's husband is Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Lam- 
balle andCorentin. Nor do I repent of my choice, for I love all things 
in my Genevieve, even the inferiority of her birth. All that concerns 
her family is become dear to me for her sake ; you may imagine how 
dear, when I tell you that I have even removed the ashes of her parents 
from their humble burial -place, and interred them in the church of Dreux. 
between the mausoleum of the Duchess Diana and the cenotaph of Henry 
II. You may infer from thence, madame, how I love and honour my 
inestimable Genevieve.” 


“M. de Lamballe had expected happiness, but he did not find it. It 
is almost needless to say that his marriage had been a private one. He 
knew that it would be impossible to gain his father’s consent to 80 Un- 
equal an alliance, therefore he resolved to keep his union with Genevieve 
a profound seeret, being painfully anxious not to wound the feelings of 
so beloved and revered a parent. The lovely Genevieve could net be 
established in aris without attracting some degree of public attention, 
so it was decided that she should live in the country. Accordingly, her 
hasband had purchased a charming litile residence near Clamont sous 
Meudon, not far from his father’s chateau at Suaux Peuthievre, where 
he contrived to apend as much of his time as possible. . 

‘* Madame de Saint Paer (this was the name bestowed on Genevieve, 
being derived from a fief of the principality of Lamballe)—Madame de 
Saint Paer began by believing herself happy; and if the fondest love 
could have secured happiness to her, then she would have been blest 
indeed. But however poets or romancers may extol the sweetness of 
stolen pleasures, yet, to a well-coustituted mind, they involve more or 
less the consciousness of guilt, and consequently of fear and disappoint- 
ment. 

“ The prince was obliged, by the duties of his station, to pass much of 
his time in Paris, and occasionally his visits to Madame de Saint Paer 
could not be prolonged beyond a few brief minutes. In those days the 
country posts were irregular and s.ow in their progress ; and umong the 
whole bevy of livery servants ai the Hotel de Penthievre, there was but 
one to whom the prince could intrust a letter for his wife. By way of 
avoiding any unfavourable euspicions concerning his beloved Genevieve, 
he confided to this man the secret of their union, and elso to his brother, 
who was yalet-de-chambre to Madame de Saint Paer. If this confidence 
was imprudent, it at least indicated a genefous and nobie beart, willing 
rather to incur arisk than to injure an inuocent and helpless being. 

‘* The gentle Genevieve now found herself too often a solitary being, 
and many a tedious day passed without her seeing or hearing from her 
beloved. Disquietude soon succeeded to ennui. A noble and handsome 
yo.ng man !—an irritated father !—a powerlul and perhaps vindictive 
family! What might she not anticipate?.... Tempting offers for him ; 
severities for her; and then desertion—forgetfulness!.... Yes; these 

were the images waich continually floated across her mind, until her life 
became a prey to tearsand melancholy. The prince, during his visits, 
endeavoured to reassure and console her; butallin vain. Then he grew 
impatient at her suspicions; and his irritability added tenfold to the 
burden of her misery. He would occasionally come and pour out in my 
ear the tale of his sorrows and his difliculties. 

“ Suffer, and be patient,” was my advice; “ for never are we allowed 
to despise the obligations and duties of our position with impunity ; that 
is for you, my dear prince; and as for Genevieve, innocent creature, whom 
you have made me love without knowing her, she too, alas! must suffer, 
for itis impossible to occupy a false position without disquietude and 
trouble. But I beseech yoa to remember that it is you who have brought 
her into this state of perplexity; for if you had truly loved, you would 
have carefully avoided her, instead of making her the unfortunate offer 
of your hand and heart. The fact is, that you are a man, a true man; so you 
thought of yourself alone, my prince: you believed yourself a generous 
lover when you married a country girl, whereas you committed only an 
act of egotism. But do not add to your error by being unjust to her who 
is the victim of it. I pray you to bear with her fears and complaints, re- 
membering that she is a tender, lonely woman, and has no other earthly 
stay or counsellor but yourself,” 

About this time it bappened, unfortunately, that the Prince de Lam- 
balle, who had for a long while been estranged from his brother-in-law, 
the Dake of Orleans, was induced to become reconciled to him, and in an 
evil hour was prevailed upon to share in the Orleans revel: ies at Mousseux, 
from whence he was carried home in a state of insensibility, which was 
followed by sosevere an illness, that the Duke de Penthievre became 
alarmed for his safety, and came to communicate to me his fears and 
anxieties, He told me that his son seemed overwhelmed with melan- 
choly, and was continually inquiring for his favourite valet, Champagve, 
who, like himself, was in a most deplorable state since his return from 
the banquet at Mousseux, whither he had attended his master, and where, 
it would appear, they had both partaken of drugged potations. The 
Duke oi Penthievre added, that nis son had received several letters 
stamped with the post-mark ot Suaux, and that the perusal of them seem- 
ed greatly to increase his feverish agitation. 

‘*It was very painful to me not to respond to the confidence thus 
placed in me by my excellent friend ; but my lips were sealed by the 

romise of secresy imposed on me by his son; sol could only assure 

im of my truest sympathy, and promise that I would go and visit the 
young prince on the following day. 

“ On entering his apartment at the Hotel de Penthievre, I found him 
consumed by the most gloomy sadness. He was too ill to go to Cla- 
mont; and Madame de Saint Paer, not having seen him for a fortnight, 
had written to him io a delirium of jealous agony, saying that she could 
no longer endure the torments of suspense, and that she would, without 
delay, come and see him at the Hotel de Penthievre! ...... He had 
replied with severity—‘ Madame, { command you not to come here. My 
honour is concerned in the matter" 

“Ah! what have you done?” cried L “ You are wonderfully careful 
of your princely honour. But poor Madame de Saint Paer!—methinks 
you might consider her alittle... And what fearful surmises must your 
conduct excite in her mind!” 

“ At this moment we were interrupted by the entrance of the Duchess 
of Bourbon, and soon afterwards I returned home, oppressed by the 
forebodings of coming woe. 

“ Two days afterwards, the Dake de Penthievre wrote to tell me that 
he could iot call at my hotel, because the state of his son’s health re- 
quired his unceasing watchfuluess, The prince had, during the preced- 
ing day, suffered from brain fever, and he was then lying in a lethargic 
stupor, which alarmed hie medical attendants. The duke ended by say- 
ing that his door was closed to every one but his daughter and myself. 
I had scarcely finished reading his note, when the trusty Dapont entered 
my saloon, telling me, with a disturbed look, that there was in the ante- 
chamber an elder brother of Champagne (the Prince de Lamballe’s cua- 
fidential valet), who earnestly desired to see me for a momenton a mat- 
ter of life or death! 

«It was the valet-de-chambre of Madame de Saint Paer, who, burst- 
ing into tears, told me that his mistress was poisoned—that he had vainly 
endeavoured to see the prince—and that, knowing 1 was his intimate 
friend, he thought it best to seek an interview with me.... ‘ You have 
done right,’ said I to him: and sending off instantly for my surgeon 
Baudrei, before another hour had elapsed, we were at Clamont, by the 
bedside of Genevieve. Her femme-de-chambre having almost Jost her 
senses from fright, had called in the whole village to her mistress’s aid, 
so that the apartment was filled with a crowd of idle lookers-on. They 
were a little abashed at my presence, but could not be induced to leave 
me alone with Madame de Saint Paer, until my servants imposed silence 
by telling them that I was the Marquise de Crequy, whereupon they sub- 
missively retired. 

“ Ah, madame, is it you?.... What excessive goodness!.... Ab, ma- 
dame!""—and these were the only words to which the lovely Genevieve 
could give uttetancs—she whose days I would gladly have prolonged at 

the expense of my Own!.... Alas! it was too late; for the poison was 
doin its deadly work so effectually, that Baudret told me she could not 
live beyond seven or eight hours longer, and that her present convulsive 
state would speedily be followed by one of languid torpor. 

* With earnest cries she called for her confessor, the Vicar of Suaux; 
but he could not be found..... - ‘Your husband,’ said I to her, ‘ has 
great confidence in one of the priests of this parish.’ 

“ «My husband!’ she cried out with a bewildered look. “You 
know, then, that he is my husband! He told you. Ah. eerdesi me 
merciful God! pardon my crime!.... Ah, if I could onl os known 
that he had acknowledged ine....... And I have doubted thy goodness 

cious Lord! Oh, pardon my blindness—my want of truatfaloess in 
hee!’ Then turning round to m»—* Alas, madame, can ou not get 

me cured? Or at least do not, I beseech you, let my so body be 
buried on the highway! Every one knows I have taken poison. Alas! 





“* My poor child,’ I replied,‘ do not let your thoughts dwell on such 











apainfal idea. But rather repent of wanes sin, thecrime you have 
committed, and leave tke rest in God's hand.’ 

“* And monseigneur. . . . my husband ?’ 

“* Ab,’ said she, with a faint gleam of joy upon her pallid countenance 
—‘ ah, then, we may soon meet one another again... . .Look at these 
madame,” continued she, presenting to me letters which had been con- 
cealed beneath her pillow : ‘ read them, and judge of my misery.’ 

“ These infamous letters bore the Parisian post-mark, and their con- 
tents curdled my blood with horror and indignation. The writer, while 
addressing “ the adorable Madame de Saint Paer’’ in the most adulatory 
strain, hinted that acertain young prince in whom she was deeply in- 
terested, was pursuing a most unworthy career; and that she mast pre- 
pare herself for a speedy rupture with him, as he was about to form an 
alliance with one of the princesses of the royal family. Too well I could 
guess the quarter from whence the tale of calumny had sprang ; but Ge- 
nevieve, ignorant of the world and its wicked devices, almost a child in 
years, passionately attached to her husband, and left alone without 
friend or counsellor, had been crushed by the weight uf miserable 

thought which beset her; and, on receiving the prince’s severe letter 
(already alluded to), her reasca gave way, and she swallowed the deauly 
vraught which was now consuming her vital powers. 

“ The vicar of Suaux arrived ; and on my preparing to quit the room, 
Genevieve besought me not to abandon her. ‘Stay, madame, I be- 
seech you ! Leave me nottodie alone! You may hear my confes- 
sion.’ 

“I must leave you for a while, my poor child; but you may depend 
on my speedy return, and I hope not to come alone.’ 

** Genevieve! Genevieve! do you not hear my voice? (This was 
after an hour and a-hall’s absence, and the patient, just after re. 
ceiving absolution, had sunk into a narcotic stupor.) Here is 
the Duke de Penthievre. Heis come to Clamontto see the wife of his 
beloved and only son.” 

“ Wife !” she articulated almost inaudibiy. ‘His wife!” 

* Perceiving that she was not insensible, and wishing to impart a con- 
solation which even at toat moment, would, I knew, be precious to her, 
a is the Dake de Penthievte, ‘ repeated I in her ear. ‘ He is by your 
side.’ 

“ She opened her eyes with difficulty, and her languid glance resting 
on tke order set in brilliants which sparkled on the duke’s breast, she 
smiled with ineffable sweetness, saying, ‘How have I—deserved! Par- 
don me, monseigneur—your son’ 

“ These were the last words breathed by the expiring Genevieve. 

‘* * My son had chosen you for his wife in the presence of God! you 
have received the blessing of our universal Father—of our Father in 
heaven ; and nowI am come to bless you, and to pray with you, my 
daughter !’ 

“ Before his prayer ended, she had yielded up herspirit ; and ther® 
she lay, with an aepect of pure and lovely serenity, that it seemed as © 
joy, rather than sorrow, had hovered over her departing moments. 

“Genevieve Galliot is inhumed in the veults of the collegiate church 
of Dreux, by the side of Marie Therese Felicie d’Est de Modene, the 
mother of her beloved husband. I never go to Montfiaux* without 
stepping at Dreux to offer up within the church of St, Stephen a prayer 
on her behalf. 

‘“*M. de Lamballe hada Jong and serious illness, from whence he came 
forth purified as gold from the heated furnace; and amid his deep afilic- 
tion he appeared calm and resigned. 

“‘ Two years later, he was induced to marry Madame de Savoie-Carig- 
nan. Inauspicious marriage! Never shall I forget his pallid counte- 
nance in the chapel of the Hotelde Toulouse, where he was surround- 
ed by brilliant lights, and fragrant flowers, and glowing draperies ; while 
his young and beautiful bride looked dismayed at the mournful aspect of 
her betrothed He scarcely looked more deathlike after his decease, 
which occurred within a brief period after his second marriage. 

“ The Princess de Lamballe was beauty, amiab,lity, and virtue person- 
fied ; but her fate in marriage was by no means a happy one ; and it need 
not be told here how fearfully tragic was her end.” 


—<— 
RATHER TOO MUCH OF A BENEFIT. 


Actors’ benefits are proverbially no benefits. There is generaliy more 
money lost than gained by them. Criardi, a tenor of some repute in 
1819 at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was asked what sort of a benefit he had 
had? “Oh! capital. I only lose dirty pounds dis year. I lose vorty 














de last, so I gain den pound dis benefit. Non che male!” But of ali the 
benefits none ever surpassed the one which Williams of Edinburgh was 
advised to take. He is known to this day as Benefit W:lliams. 

The poor fellow, like most actors, was ambitious. He was confident 
he only wanted a chance to be a second Kemble. He had long been per- 
forming the subordinate characters in genteel comedy. His greatest parts 
had rarely exceeded three or four lines. He was the “Charles” in all 
the farces, or the “ Frederick, his friend,” who has to stand with the hat 
under his arm, and laugh at the facetious jokes of Scampington, or Al- 
fred Melville, or Sir Lavender Dashwell, or whoever the rattling young 
fellow of the piece may be, who has to run up ladders and jump through 
windows, and hide in cupboards, and make such an amusing blackguard 
of himself before he can press to his fond bosom the “ g:rl of his heart,” 
or succeed in answering that very funny question, * Did you ever send 
your wife to Camberwell?”” Williams was tired of continually saying 
‘*Yes” and “ No” to the rattle of “his friend,” and though he had often 
tried to make a point of the simple words, “ You don’t say so,” which 
was the longestline he had ever had to deliver, still, let him make that 
reply facetious, or sceptical, or humorous, despairing, wild, playful, or 
indignant, or even, by dint of long study, succeed in conveying a little 
of all those emotions in the same tone, he never could get the smallest 
applause, and had never been called before the curtain once since his 
name had been Winkins, though in the playbills it was always printed 
Williams. At last he earned, or begged, or borrowed, as much as £30. 
It would be sufficient te pay for the expenses of the house for one night, 
so he would havea benefit. He would play Charles Surface “ by express 
desire,” of course. He was confident, if he played it only once, that he 
should make such a sensation that he would heve to play it all through 
the sea‘on, and that managers would be rushing from London purposely 
to see him in ‘the same scene.” However, he had made up his mind 
to give the preference to Macready, if he liked te give him £20 a week. 

Everytbing was arranged, and the walls were blushing everywhere 
with the mighty name ot “ Witttams'” He was pleased, as he strolled 
about, and saw so many reminiscences in red and blue ink of himself, 
and stopped every moment to admire the huge advertising carts which 
Were airing his name up and down High-street, though he was rather mor- 
tified to hear certain high-bred people inquire, now and then, “ Who is 
this Williams?” and his proud lip would cur) in the most kingly derision, 
as he overheard some fine-dressed gentleman display his ignorance by 
asking, in the most contemptuous manner, “ What is he ?”’ Williams's 
heart was swollen with the proud consciousness of genius, and he took no 
notice of these oftrepeated insults, further than to answer them to himself 
with the following consoling causticism :— 

“ Wait, my fine fellows, till to-morrow morning's papers, and you shall 
know who is this Williams?” The poor actor was big with the tremen- 
dous ascent he intended that night to make in his career and his heart wa; 
so inflated with hope, vanity, and fear that it kept rising and falling in his 
breast like a Nassau ballcon, ranting to rise and to carry its owner to a 
greater height than had ever been attained by an actor before. 

He was doubtful, however, about his dress. His blue coat, revived for 
this occasion, was all right, and he had not the smallest fear about the 
brass buttons, for they had been brightened by himself with soap and 
water to a state of the most dazzling brilliancy. He was perfectly easy 
too about his waistcoat, which had been sent home that very morning 
from the wash, as white as Richardson’s ghost. His hat, also, was a bran- 
new one; and his trousers, a light canary kerseymere, fitted tighter than 
Charles Matthews’. Everything, so far, was perfect ; and he was confi- 
dent of their joint effect when he should suddenly appear at the foot 
lights, after the regular, old-established, hop-skip-ajump-and-a-run en- 
trance, with which all walking gentlemen burst upon the audience, as if 
they intended to leap over the orchestra into the pit. 

_ But he experienced a shooting pain when he came to his boots. He 
did not feel as strong in them as he could wish. They were at least 
eighteen months old; they had been patched more than once; the left 
boot was ventilated at the side, aud moreover, the pair were odd one 
particularly eo, fsr one had a very narrow toe, and the other was as broad 
in proportion as the boot of a stage coach. Where could he get a new 
pair? He had spent all his money in bills, a pair of white kid gloves, 
advertisements, and bouquets to be thrown to himafier the performance, 
and who, in cautious Edinburgh, would be foolish enough to give credit to 
anactor? Ab! he recollected that in the next street there lived ascene- 
painter of the name of Gordon—a fine, liberai, good-hearted fellow, who 
bad borrowed five shillings of him only the last * Treasury Day.” He 














* One of the baronial residences of the De Crequy family. 








would be sure to oblige him, and he could not well av he had not a 

ir, for Williams recollected he had admired a beautifu pair of pol shed 
ww I. boots that Gordon had worn for the first time, when they dined 
together two Sundays ago. 

The favour was first tried on, and then the boots; and they both went 
s0 easily—with such little pulling—that Williams could not thank his 
friend sufficiently. He walked off with the boots in order to stretch 
them for the evening, Gordon accompanying him. Williams was quite 
proud of his new chaussure, and kept Gitting his heels upon the pavement, 
and began dilating within himself whether it would be etiquette to per- 
form Charles Surface in spurs!—Egad! it would be a new reading, and 
would attract attention to his beautiful boois. Blinded with the glare 
of this question, he put his foot intoalarge puddle. *‘ Ob, my dear fel- 
low, take care,” cried Gordon, “ you'll be spoiling my boots!” 

“Well, you needn't tell everybody,” remonstrated Williams, “ that 
they are your boots!” . 
“Yes, that’s very well; but I don’t exac'ly like seeing my boots 





spoilt,.”’ 

Pe There again, you need not bawl out ‘myb pots’ in that public man- 
ner. I don’t want every one to know that 1'm wearing another person’s 
boots.” 

« Still, my dearfellow, I wish you would recollect they are my boots, 
and would take a little more care with them.” 

Here the conversation stopped, when, after a few more steps, Gordon 
cried out to his companion, “ I say, Williams, don’t tread so much upon 
the side—you will certainly split both of my boots.” 

“] wish, as a favour, you would not say my boots; you don’t know 
how that lady stared, when she heard you!” 

* But come, | ask you, Williams, if, after lending you my boots, as I 
have done, it’s pleasant to see them ruined under my very nose, as you 
are doing?” 

‘“ There, that’s enough,” exclaimed the poor actor, who seemed to be 
walking in great agony ; and the subject dropped again. 

They had been calculating how much the house would hold, when a 
watering-cart came near the pavement, and took all the polish off Wil- 
iams’s left boot. . 

“On my word, it is too bad !”’ ejaculated Gordon, loud enough for per- 
sons on the Carlton Hill to hear him, ‘‘there’s another of my boots gone, 
—my right boot is all covered with mud, and now the left one is wet 
through—and it’s sure to crack. I’m sure,if the boots were your own, 
you would not use them so carelessly.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, did you imagine, when you lent them, that I 
was going to wear them on my hands, like a pair of gloves?” 

“1 didn’t imagine any such d—d ridiculous thing!” answered Gordon, 
getting quite angry, ‘and allow me to say, sir, I think a gentleman need 
not be so very sensitive when he is wearing another person's boots !”’ 

“Come, Gordon, why will you be so provoking? I'm half afraid you 
do it on purpose. Why will you keep screaming out ‘my boots! my 
boots!’ atevery corner? Do you want all Edinburgh toknow you have 
lent me @ pair?” 

“] shall scream out ‘ my boots,’ sir, as much as I please, for the boots 
are mine, and if 1 lent them to you, I didn’t lend them to be wilfully 
spoilt. I know what it will be; when you return me my boots, I shan’t 
ve able to wear them.” 

Poor Williams was in a terrible passion, for a small crowd had col- 
lected round them, and he was afraid when he came on as Charles Sur- 
face, that some juvenile God in the Gallery might ask him, ‘‘ Who 
stretched another man’s boots?” He listened to his friend’s grumbling, 
till at last he broke out :— 

“Here, Gordon, I bave had enough of your boots. I would sooner 
walk bare-footed than allow the best man in the world to throw his boots 
in my face as you have been doing for the last half-hour. You may have 
your boots back again. I'm very sorry | ever put my feet into them ; 
and he walked back to’Gordon’s rooms, being reminded at every inch 
of the way, “that he needn’t stamp so much,” or “ forget, asa gentle- 
man, what was due to a pair of boots which were not his own.” 

The boots and the friend had been thrown off together, very warmly, 
and Williams was coming out with his feet reinstated in their owa rights, 
(his boots, I have said, were odd ones) when he met Green, a fellow- 
member of a Theatrical Club, where Kiags, and Lords, and Julius 
Cwsars, and First and Second Robbers retire, after the performances, to 
smoke their pipes, and compliment or abuse, one another upon their re- 
spective talents, Williams was writhing under the pressure of Gordon’s 
boots, and told Green that “ he had never been so trodden upon before 
in all his life.” ' 

“I would much sooner perform,” he exclaimed, theatricaily, “ with 
nothing on my bare feet than the original sock and buskin which were 
worn in the earliest steps of the Drama, than allow a heavy built fellow 
like Gordon to walk over me again, as publicly as he has done to- 

a 3? 

a was the most good-natured fellow in the world ; he was proud 
of associating with actors, and was ouly too happy to render them any 
little service he could. He had “lots of boots” at bome,and begged 
Williams would come and choose a pair for himself. “ You may walk 
in them where and how you please,’’ he said, in the kindest manner, to 
Williams, who was busy pulling on a new pair; “ you won't hear me 
complaining like that surly fellow, Gordon.” . : 
The two friends sauntered gaily through the town, Williams bounding 
so lightly that he seemed to be walking upon India-rubber, and Green 
laughing more than all Scotland laughs on the most festive occasion, quite 
happy in the luxurious feelizg which good natured people enjoy in cou- 
ferring a favour. Williams was fullof thanks. ‘I cannot tell you how 
much I am indebted to you, Green ; you are a real friend—you can do 
a kiadness, I see, without reminding the person of it every minute in the 
most humiliating manner.” , ’ 

“What! .? Oh, I’m much happier in conferring a favour,” stammer- 
ed Green, “than in receiving one. You can walk as you like, Williams; 
don't be afraid ofthe puddles. Don’t you be alarmed because they are 
my boots. Come, let me see you walk across the street; go where the 
mud is the thickest; I shan’t mind ita bit—not I! ButI can tell you, 
my dear fellow, you look uncommonly wellin my boots.” 

* For pily’s sake, my dear Green, don't say ‘my boots.’ _ 

“ Don’t you be frightened—leave me alone—I only mentioned that to 
convince you that I am not like that stingy fellow, Gordon, Oh, you 
ean do as you like in my buots; walk over flint stones, if you prefer them- 
When I lend a pair of boots, I lend them fur good—unconditionally.” 
“I’m aware of that,” interposed Williams, trembling from head to foot 
each time the simple-minded Green touched upon “ my boots,” “ but as 
a kindness—” . 

‘‘T tell you it’s no kindness,” interrupted his ingenuous companion; 
‘«T can assure you, my dear Williams, I lend them to you with the great 
est pleasure in the world—never mind that gutter—and though they are 
my boots, 1 beg you willconsider, as long as they are on your feet, that 
they are yours, and not mine.” , 
“But, Green, my boy, don’t say ‘ my boots’ every second, There 8 no 
necessity to say ‘ my boots’ at all. You don’t know how it hurts me! 

“ Well, there, that’s enough; I’m sure I did not mean to hurt you, and 
I won’t say ‘ my boots’ again.” 

“But i are saying it again—”’ 

Peas \ don’t mean it, and I apologise most 
said ‘ my boots. ‘ 

és There you are, crying it out once more; pray corm at ee 
of your voice.” Williams was red in the face, and We gmt eg made a 
convulsive movement upwards as if his boot was —S a cat te 
ticular spot on which to rest its agitated point. re _ e — . 
Green, to insult me, by letting every passer-by know the secret of our 

ape ” 
wo Nos cay doar Williams, nothing can be farther from my oe. 
I only wish that you should feel I am not like that Gordon, who ept 
alluding to his boots, as if you were honoured in wearing them ;” (the 
indignant leg rose a degree higher.) “ Fow, I'm sure I’ve lent you my 


i yulge in the world—” : 
“> ph pe ir the action better, for Williams’s leg rose till it 


i tain altitude level with Green’s coat-tail pockets, and 

=~ ee eee fellow was helped forward by the “ very best im- 
ulse in the world” that one man ever received from the aggressive toe 
Pr another. “It’s a hard thing,” a sage philosopher has remarked, ‘‘ to 
be kicked at any time;” how much harder then must it not be when the 
kick is inflicted with your own boot? Good-natured Green felt the se- 


” 


sincerely if I have ever 








“tw of the blow; the heavy ingratitude of it completely prostrated him, 
pres fell back upon the os as though the iron of the heel had en- 
tered bis very soul. 

As soon as he recovered his equilibrium, he appealed to the circle 
which had described itself roundthem to witness Williams's astounding feat 
of strength, and asked them, as men, most pathetically, “‘ Whether it was 
manly, or generous—was it the act of a gentleman—to borrow a pair 0 
boots and then kick withthem the very person who had lentthem ? Suck 
a return, in bis opinion, left all other acts of ingratitude far behind 
it.” This was enough for Williams, who returned to the “ impulsiye 
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charge more furions han ever, until Green forgot his g od nature in the 
he was enduring, and gave him into custody. A 

The offence was cunsidered to be 80 savage, that the constable weuld no 
take bail. The consequence was, that Williams was locked up all night, 
and there was no Charles Surface in the evening. All the money which 
was taken at the doors had to be returaed, and poor Williams not only lost 
the 30/. he had paid for the use of the house, but had to refund, besides, 
(mostly from creditors who bad taken out the bills in pits and boxes) for 
the tickets he had previously disposed of. He was fined into the bargain 
for the assault; and was the laughing-stock ofthe gallery for six weeks 
afterwards; and he has never risen higher in his profession than a 
« Genius of Discord” in a pantomime, ora Third Conspirator in an opera. 
He consoles himself, however, with the pleasant conviction, which his 
friends rather encourage than distarb, that he is the best “ Charles, his 
friend,” on the British stage. Never since benefits were first established 
forthe gain of managers and the loss of actors, was there known to be such 
an awlul benefit as that of poor Benefit Williams!— Douglas Jerrold’s Mag. 

Horace Maruew. 
fp 


NEW POEM BY TENNYSON. 
The Princess; a Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. Moxon. 


There is sc :nuch to admire in this volume that we cannot wish it un- 
written,—but so much also to censure that, while we could recognize 
the whole if tendered as a pledge of genius, we cannot accept it as a 
due consummation of that faculty. To those whom occasional revela- 
tions of rare aud genuine beauty compensate for much thet is marred by 
affectation, wasted by neglect, or destroyed by incongruity. “ The 
Princess” will be welcome :—but it will be read with some disappoint- 
ment by all who expected from its author harmony of design and sus- 
tained merit in its exposition. 

We find in these pages little which denotes advance. 1n many short- 
er poems from the same source the aim is as exalted, the insight as 
deep, a8 in this elaborate one! No wholesome severity has discarded 
former perilities. Nor does the poet in all cases retain his admitted 
and peculiar excellencies. That charming modulation which gave added 
effect to his felicitous conceptions, aud not seldom substituted them, is 
often remorselessly violated in the book before us. False or deficient 

uantities occur with a frequency which suggests that they have been 

eliberately adopted. If, as we suspect, they have been introduced for 
relief, we would caution Mr. Tennyson that correct monotony is less 
displeasing than awkward and unmusical licence. The only new attri- 
bute of the writer's mind revealed in ‘Tbe Princess’ is a certain fertility 
> a ean however, does not extend to happiness of combina- 
ion. 

At the commencement, the Princess is a modern blue, to be quizzed 
and bantered. At a later period, sheis transformed into a stately Amazon, 
Yet even in her metamorphosis, the detsils of ordinary life are so fre- 

uently obtraded that we lose all faith in her individuality. The effect 
is similar to that which would result from investing some antique divini- 
} Anca a cashmere shaw!; or as if while her port bespoke the god- 

Et vera incessu patuit dea— 
she should expose at every step the satin slipper of the drawing-room. 
_ {tis true that the author has anticipated our exceptions. His very 
title-page declares ‘ The Princess’ to be a “‘ Medley.” In the Prologue 
we have this avowal in detail. Wishing to adapt his narrative to the 
time and place of its relation, the speaker exclaims— 


But one that realiy suited time and place 

Were such & medley, we should have him back 

Who told tho Winter’s Tale to do it for us: 

A Gothic ruin and a Grecian house, 

A talk of college and of ladies’ rights, 

A feudal knight in silken masquerade, 

And there with shrieks and strange experiments, 

For which the good Sir Ralph had burnt them all, 
_ The nineteenth century gambols on the grass. 

But this conscionsness of an eccentric plan can scarcely excuseit. We 
fancy that the Prologue is in reality an apologetic supplement. If so, 
there is hope that an error spontaneously discerned and confessed will in 
future be avoided. 

The story is ofa Prince and Princess Ida contracted to each other by 
their parents in infancy. The pair have never met; but, as the Prince 
approaches manhood, he becomes enamoured of the lady from her por- 
trait. In due time she is demanded for him in marriage,— but her father an- 
swers evasively. The latter is shortly afterwards surprised by a visit 
from the prince:—who then learns that his affianced has with rawh to 
the borders of the — and there established a college of women. 
Penetrated by a sense of the injustice of man towards her sex, Ida display 
her resentment by excluding him from her retreat. The penalty of death 
is denounced against masculine intrusion. Nothing daunted, the Prince 
and his companions gain admission to the college in feminine disguise,— 
and are earolled amongst her subjects and pupils. Considerable amour 
is exhibited in these details. Then follows the interview wiih the Prin- 
cess; who is thus described :— 

There at a board by tome and paper sat, 
With two tame leopards couch'd beside her throne, 
All beauty compassed in a female form, 
The Princess ; liker to the inhabitant 
Of some clear planet close upon the Sun, 
Than our man’s earth : such eyes were in her head. 
And so much grace and power; breathing down 
From over her arch’d brows, with every turn 
Lived thro’ her to the tips of her long hands, 
And feet. 


In the following extract the Prince i i 

m. * host Bag la and his attendants are introdaced 

‘ And then we stroll’d 

From room to room; in each we sat, we heard 
The grave Professor. On the lecture slate 
The circle rounded under female hands 
With flawless demonstration: fullowed then 
A classic lecture, rich in sentiment, 
With scraps of thunderous Epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded Doctors, elegies 
And quoted odes, and jewels tive-words-longe 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 7 
Sparkle for ever: then we dipt in all 
That treats of whatsoever is, the state 
The total chronicles of man, the mind, 
The morals, something of the frame, the rock, 
The star, the bird, the fish, the shell, the lower 
Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest : 
And whatsoever can be taught and known ‘ 
Till like three horses that have broken fence 
And glatted all night long breast-deep in corn 

‘- We issued gorged with knowledge. 

Als may be imagined, the Prince avails himself of his incognito to plea 
oe cause in his assumed character. He finds the lady Sedorain a= 
oe to a3 the arguments of the supposed maiden, A logical combat 
—_ ie which Ida proves herself a biting satirist and a subtle metaphysi- 
: tlc ya the disputants repose under a tent of satin, and music 
a sande - The song which follows is full of plaintive beauty ; and 

ately indicates that bias of Woman’s heart towards the affections 


Which neith ‘eget: ; 
effectively ee nor the discipline of the Princess had been able 
A maid, 


Of those beside her, smote her harp, and sang. 


“ Tears, idle tears, J know not what they mean, 
ears from the depth of some divine despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy Autumn. fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 


” Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That Lrings our friends u) from the underworld 
Sad as the last whieh reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verse: 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. , 


o 
ae Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawn 
eearliest pipe of haif-awaken’d birds 
EA dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
e oe slowly growsa glimmering square ; 
© sad, So Strange, the days that are no more. 


“ Dear as remembered kisse 
s afier death 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign'd 
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On lips that are for others; deepas love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more.” 


In the same scene, by an inadvertence which we need not relate, the sex 
of the Prince and his companions is discovered. ‘The heroine and her mai- 


dens at once betake themselves to horse and fly. In her “ blind rage,” the 
former misses the plank across the river, and is suddenly immersed, From 
this peril she is delivered by the hero,—who with great temerity returns to 
the college. He is eventually arrested in its gardens by the feminine offi- 
cials, and led before the indignant president. A scene foliows which, though 
unequal and in some parts tedious, contains much vivid description, Had 
the story been told by the pencil, its lights and groupings could scarcely 
have been more effective than those here produced by the pen, ‘The Prince 
defends himself in this court of beauty before its queen. When his fate is 
yet undecided, despatches are delivered to Ida. One from her father ac- 
quaints her that he is a captive tothe father of the Prince. The other, from 
the latter potentate, threatens her with prompt vengeance unless she deliver 
up his son unseathed and fulfil her contract. ‘The effect of these missives on 
the Princess and the character of the entire scene are thus disclosed : 


a tide of fierce 
Invective seemed to wait behind her lips, 
As woits ariver level with the dam 
Ready to burst aad flood the world with foam ; 
And 80 she would have spoken, but there rose 
A hubbub in the court of half the maids 
Gathered together ; from the illumin’d hall 
Long lanes of splendoar slanted o’er a press 
Ofsnuwy sheulders, thick as herded e wes, 
And rainbow robes, and gems and gemlike eyes, 
And gold and golden heads; they to and fro 
Fluctuated, as flowers in storm, some red, some pale, 
All open-mouth’d, all gazing to the light, 
Some crying there was an army in the land, 
And some that men were in the very walls, 
And some they cared not; till a clamour grew 
As of a new-world Babel, woman-built, 
And worse confounded ; high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking Peace. 


Not peace she look’d, the Head: but rising up 
Robed in the long night of her deep hair, so 
To the open window moved, remaining there 
Fixt like a beacon-tower above the waves 
Of tempest, when the crimson rolling eve 
Giares ruin, and the wild sea-birds on the light 
Dash themselves dead. She stretch’d her arms and call’d 
Across the tumult, and the tumult fell. 


Nothing can be finer thar the instantaneous calm described in the 
concluding line. The silence is broken by Ida; who harangues her 
subjects on the claims of women, and concludes with an indignant repu- 
diation of the Prince. It is to be lamented that, when her scorn at his 
treachery has attained a passionate climax, the illusion should be dis- 
pelled by an incident ofthe broadest farce. Eight stalwart women lay 
hands upon the hero and his comrade. These “mighty daughters of the 
plough,” though admirable examples of fantastic humour, encroach fatal- 
ly on a serious interest. Of their unfitness for their position some notion 
may be collected from theiz subsequent proceedings. A herald is des- 

atched with pacific overtures to the college. Heis warned to retire — 
ut neglects the admonition. Then 


those eight daughters of the plough ’ 
Camesallying through the gates, and caught his hair, 
And so belabour’d him on rib and cheek 
They made him wild. 

Eventually, the claims of the prince on Ida are settled by a tourney,— 
in which the champions of the lady are victorious. The prince is unhor- 
sed, and lies senseless on the field. What follows is happily conceived. 
The empire of force is not the empire of woman. The resolution of the 
Princess is defeated by hertriumph. Pity succeeds to scorn,—love to pity. 
She nurses the wounded Prince, and grants to suffering what he had refus- 
ed to enterprise and intimidation. ‘The growth and maturity of her affec- 
tion are charmingly developed and described.— 

Deep in the night I woke: she, near me, held 


A volume of the Poets of her iand ; 
T here to herself, all in low tones, she read, 





* Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white! 
Nor waves the cypress inthe palace walk ; 
Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry funt: 
The fire fly-wakens ; waken thou with me, 


Now droops the milkwhite peacock like a ghost, 
And like a ghost she glimmers on to me, 


Now lies the Earth all Danae to the stars; 
And all thy heart lies op2n unto me. 


Now slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 
A shining furrow, as thy thoughts in me, 


Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the luke : 
So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me.” 


I heard her turn the poge; she found a small 
Sweet Idyl, and once more, as low, she read : 


“ Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height : 
What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd sang) 
In height and cold, the splendour of the hills 3 
But cease to move so near the Heavens, and cease 
To glidea sunbeam by the blasted Pine, 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire ; 

And come, for Love is of the valley, come, 

For Love is of the valley, come thou down, 
And find him; by the happy threshold, he 

Or hand in hand with Plenty in the maize, 

Or red with spirted purple of the vats, 

Or foxlike in the vine ; nor cares to walk 
With Death and Morning on the Silver Horns, 
Nor wilt thou snare him inthe white ravine, 
Nor find him dropt upon the firths of ice, 

That huddling slantin furrow-cloven falls 

To roll the torrent out of dusky doors : 

But follow ; let the torrent dance thee down 
To find him in the valley ; let the wild 
Lean-headed Eagles yelp alone, and leave , 
The monstrous ledges there to slope, and spl] 
Their thousand wreaths of dangling watec-smoke, 
That like a broken purpose wastein air : 

So waste not thou; but come; for all the vales 
Await thee ; azure pillars of the hearth 

Arise to thee ; the children call, and I 

Thy shepherd p‘pe, and sweet is every sound, 
Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet ; 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 


_ Of these extracts we can speak with unqualified praise. The commen- 
cing lyric breathes the very luxury of tenderness, and floats to us in sighs of 
music. Nor shall we readily find an example of the pastoral at once more 
rich and chaste than the instance which succeeds.—The following lines con- 
vey the moral of the poem.— 

For woman is not undevelopt man 

But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this 
Not like to like, but like in difference : 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world: 
She mental breadh, nor fail in childward care ; 
More as the double-natured Poet eacn ; ; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 


We have left ourselves little space to notice the collateral incidents 





and characters of the story. ‘he latter are nicely, though somewhat tou 


a TF 


finely discriminated; but they all suffer from the artistic defects of which 
we have already complained The heterogeneous combination that mars 
the conception throughout sometimes extends to the detail, Here isa 
striking instance. A mother whohas long been separated {rom her child, 
finds it in the plain of battle: 

Red grief and mother's anger in her eye, 

And down dead beavy sank her curls and half 

The sacred mother’s panting burst 

The laces towards her babe. 

Our analysis of the poem will have sufficiently exhibited the discord- 
ant nature of the elements. Lecture rooms and chivalric lists, modern pe- 
dentry and ancient zomance, are antagonisms whichno art can reconcile. 
With the power which Mr. Tennyson bas here evinced for the familiar 
and the ideal regarded separately, it is much to be deplored that by 
their unekiliul combination he has procuced simply—grotesque.— London 
Athenaum. 


———= 
MY ENGLISH ACQUAINTANCE AT PARIS. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The spring of the year 183- found me in Paris, whither I had gone 
immediately after Christmas, for a fortnight’s stay, and where I had re- 
mained four months. The prolongativn of my visit will not surprise 
those who appreciate and enjoy the gay metropolis of France, in the 
most agreeable season. The festivities of the new year, with its gratula- 
tions and embracee, and tons of Londons, of racy flavour and ingenious de- 
vice, were no sooner over, than we found ourselves in full carnival. 
From the aristocratic regions of the noble Waubourg, where linger in fos- 
sil preservation, the last relics of the ancien regime, to the plebeian dis- 
trict of the Marais; from the brilliant hotels of St. Honore and the Chaus- 
see, peopled by rose-water exquisites and full-maned lionesses, to the 
remote and ignoble parlieus ot Saints Denis and Anthony, where tailors 
and tinkers dwell and thrive and propagate their kind, pleasure and en- 
joyment reigned. With the old year, the wetseason had concluded; a 
clear bright frost had ushered in the new. Paris got rid of its mud and 
misery, and turned out in a new paletot and well polished boots for a 
ramble on the Boulevards. This was for four or five hours of the day; 
bat night was the time to see the noisy dissolute old city in its glory, 
prancing and capering as madly as if it had stumbled upon the fountain 
of Juvence, and had taken a pull at the regenerating element that had 
restored it toits teens. Appalling was the amount of eating, drinking, 
and merriment, occurring within its precincts; succulent breakfasts in 
the forenoon, and fat dianers of many courses in the evening, and riotous 
suppers at all hours of the night, liquidated by Burgundy in big bumpers, 
and Champagne in pint tumblers, and stiff punch, stinging hot and barn- 
ing blue, in bright silver bowls. Then there was dencing, and masqu- 
ing, and flirting, till day. dawn—of pretty late arrival at that season ; sleep 
was al a discount, aud desperate reveliers who never took a wink of it, 
that could possibly be discovered, rushed from the ball-room to a cool 
breakfast on oysters and Sauterne, and rose therefrom fresh as cowslips, 
ready to begin again. Paris was avortex of gaie.y and dissipation, whence, 
once drawn in,it was scarcely possible to extricate one’s-self. I did not 
make the attempt. I was too well pleased with my snug sunny entresol 
on the Italian boulevard, with my dain‘y fare at the adjacent restaurant, 
with the twinkling feet of the Taglioni, and the melodious quaverings of 
Rubiniand Duprez, then in full song; with my occasional visits to rout 
and masquerade, and more frequent ones to tke hospitable dining rooms 
and saloons of a few old friends, both French and English. Then, for 
tide or walk, what better than the Champs Elysees, crowded withruddy 
pedestrians, arch grisettes and lounging soldiers; traversed by sledges 
innumerable of every variety of form—dragon, sphinx, and mermaid, 
dolphin, lion, swan, enough to stock a mythological museum and a 
zoological garden—coursing up and down the road, and in the cris 
frosty alleys of the Bois de Boulogne, drawn by smoking foam-speckle 
steeds, half hidden beneath ribbon panoply and high panache, sendin 
silver sounds of countless bells before them, and delighting the eyes of a 
beholders by the sight of all other belles, whose clear-toned voices and 
lightsome laugh rang not less sweet and silvery than the tinkle of their 
metal-tongued rivals, through the rare and sun-lit ether, as they sat 
sunk in furs and velvets, with brigut eyes and ruddy lips, and smooth 
firm cheeks just slightly mottled by the cold, beside the enviable cava- 
liers to whose charioteership they confided themselves. In short, the 
combination of Parisian attractions forbude departure, and I dreamed not 
of ittiil February had flown. Then I turned my eyes channelwards, and 
my thoughts to passports ard post-horses, when sudden rumours reached 
me of eastern galesand virulent influenza raging on Britain’s shores; and 
of March dust, proverbially precious, but practically odious, careering in 
dense and blind:ng clouds through London’s tortured streets. This was 
ample excuse to linger a few weeks longer in my agreeable quarters, until 
spring came in earnest, and the sun was co warm, and the air so balmy, and 
the chestnuts in the Tuileries’ gardens, just burst into foliage, presented so 
glorious a mass of tender green, that, although often taking leave,! still was 
loath to depart. And thus it came to pass that, on a bright tresh April 
morning, | found myself seated in a Palais Royal coffee-house, in tranquil 
enjoyment of creaming chocolate, a damp newspaper, and the noiseless at- 
tendance of admirably drilled wuwiters. 

I have always loved the Palais Royal, associated as it is with my ear- 
liest and most pleasurable recollections of Paris; and with sincere re- 
gret have I noted the rapid decline of what was once the heart and focus 
of the French capital, At the time I now speak of, although its best 
days were long past, it was still far removed from the deseried and de- 
solate state into which it has since sunk: it had not yet dwindled into a 
dreary quadrangle of cheap tailors, pinchbeck jewellers, and shops to let, 
traversed in baste by all who enter it, save by newly-imported provin- 
cials, sauntering nurserymaids, and a few old loungers, who, from lon 
habit, haunt the fabric after the spirit has fled. The melancholy rath 
is, that the march of morality ruined the Palais Royal. So long as it was 
the headquarters of dissipation, it throve and flourished exceedingly; it 
was merry and much frequented, like the mansion of some rich and 
jovial profligate, whom all abuse, but from his well-spread table few care 
to abseut themselves. Then the Palais Royal, to the stranger, almost 
comprebended Paris; all the luxries, necessaries, amusemen.s, and plea- 
sures of life, were found within its wails; it was the bazaar, the tavern, 
the harem, and the gaming-house of Europe. The reforms wrought in it 
since the peace by its presentroyal owner, however advantageous to its 
good fame and comeliness, have been grievously detrimental to its vivecity 
and pocket. In 183-, the last of these changes, the finishing-stroke as it 
may be termed, the suppression of the gambling tables, although fully 
resolved upon. had not yet taken place. The coffee houses were still 
numerous and crowded, the shops magnificent aud prosperous; the gar- 
den and arcades, now abandoned to mischievous boys and to puling in- 
fauts in nurses’ arms, were thronged from morn till midnight with visi- 
tors of all nations and classes, lured thither by curiosity, or by thedemon 
Pray. There was always abundant food for observation, if only in the 
noisy groups who paced the avenues of trees, discussing the chances of 
the dice or the events of the morning’s sitting, and in the flushed or hag- 
gard countenances that each moment entered and issued from the doors 
of the various hells. With a genial sky, a rush-bottomed chair, and the 
occasional assistance of a sou’s worth of literature, obtained from the old 
women who dwell in wooden boxes, and hire out newspapers, on entire 
day might be passed there with amusement and protit. Occasional inci- 
dents, sometimes dramatic enough, varied the monotony, never great. 
The detection of a pickpocket, a loud-voiced quarrel, often resulting in 
blows or a challenge, the expulsion from the rougé-et-noir temple of some 
unlucky wretch, whom ruin had rendered uuruly, were incidents of 
daily occurrence. For those whom the minor drama did not satisfy, 
there was an occasional bit of high tragedy, in the shape of a suicide 
from losses, or an arrest for fraud. Not Tong before the time I speak of, 
a group of persons, standing in the garden, were startled by the fall of 
a body at their feet. It wasthat of a gamester, who, after losing his last 
franc, had thrown himself from the elevated window of the pandemo- 
nium where his ruin had been consummated. 

‘“‘[ believe I have the pleasure of seeing Mr. ,” said a voice in 
English, as | paused for a moment, my breakfast concluded, before the 
door of the coffee-house, planning the disposal of my day. 

I looked at the person who thus addr‘ ssed me ; and although I pique 
myselfon rarely forgetting the faces of those with whom 1 have once 
been acquainted, I confess thatin this instance my memory was complete- 
ly at fault. But for his knowledge of my name, I should have concluded 
my interlocutor mistaken as to my identity. [ was at least as much sur< 
prised at the perfectly good English he spoke, as at baving my acqauint- 
ance claimed by a person of his profession and rank. He was a young 
man of about five-and-twenty, attired in the handsome and well-titting 
undress of a sergeant of French light dragoons. His dark brown bair 
curled short aud crisp from under his smart green forage-cap, cavalierly 
placed upon one side of his head; his clear blue eyes conwasted with the 
tawny colour of his cheek, atint for which it was evidently indebted to 
sun and weather ; his face was clean shaven, save and except smal! well- 
trimmed mustachios and a chin-tuft. 

Altogether, he was as pretty a modol of a light cavalrymen a8 I re. 
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——— Se 
member to have seen : square in the shoulder, slender in the hip, well- 
limbed, lithe and muscular. His carriage was soldierly, without the 
exaggerated stiffness and swagger commonly found amongst nuncomin's- 


. 


sioned officers of dragoons; and altogether he had a gentlemanly air 














which, I doubt not, would have made itself as visible under the coarse | cloudy white bowl of mashed spinach, a plat I Pe dak pice 
z ; j finer mate- | plank, and some triangular fragments of pear, stewed with cochineal an 

Sasane and dragget of a private soldier 26 beneath the garbef’ Ther cmpeeel in a saucer, cient as GS acstionsal the luxurious fare to be ob- 

tained within. Qn one of the grimy shutters, whose scanty coat of green 


rials and more carefal cut, which, in his capacity of marechal de logis, oF 
sergeant, it was permitted him to wear. But my admiration of this pretty 

el of a man-at-arms did not assist me to recognise him, although 
whilst gazing at him, and especially when he slightly smiled at my vist 
ble emburra:sment, his features did not seem totally unfamiiarto me- I 
looked, Ihave no doubt, considerably puzzled. The siranger came to 
my assistacce. 

“ I see you donot remember me,” he said. “Not above four years | 
since we met, if so much; but four years, an African sun, anda French 
uniform, have madeachange. I met you in Warwickshire, at George 
Clinton’s. I have seen you once or twice since; but! think the last 
time we spoke was when cantering over Harleigh downs. My name 1s 
Frank Oakley.” 

I immediately recullected my man. About four summers previously, | 
whilst on a flying visit at a coantry-house, whither a friend had taken 
me, and where | had been made heartily welcome by the hospitable | 
owner, I had formed a slight acquaintance with Mr. Frauk Oakley, who, 
had then just come ofage, and iuto possession—oy the deaih of his father, : 
which bad occurred a twelvemonth previously—of a few thousand pounds, | 
The interest of this sum, which would have been an agreeable aud guf- 
ficient addition to asubaltern’s pay or curate’sstipend, or which woald , 
have enabled astruggling barrister to bide his briefs, was altogether | 
insufficient to supply the wants and caprices of an idler, especially such | 
anidler as Oakley. Master Francis was what young geutlemen fresh | 
from school or at college, sucking ensigns, precocious templars, e¢ id: 
genus omne, are accustomed to call a ‘fast’? man: the said fastness not 
referring, as Johnson's dictionary teaches usit might do, to any particu. 
lar strength or firmness of character, bat merely to the singular rapidity | 
with which such persons get through their money and into debt. At the 
time I speak of, Oakley was going his fastest, that isto say, spending 
the utmost amount ot coin, for the least possible value; indeed he could | 
hardly have run madder riot with his moderate patrimony, had he cast 
his sovereigns into bullets and made pipe-lights of his bank notes. But 
verily, be bad his reward in the open mouthed admiration of three or 
four younkers of his own standing, or a year or two less, then essem- 
bled at Harleigh Hall, who looked up to him as something between a 
hero and au oracle ; and in the encouraging familiarity and approval of | 
one or two gentlemen of maturer age, whoswore he was a fine fellow, 
and proved they thought so by wiuning bets of him at billiards, and by 
selling horses thas would have fetched “twice the money at Tatter- 
sall’s,” with other bargains of an equally advantageous description. Al- 
though we were four days in the same houses, meeting each evening at 
diuner, and occasionally riding and walking in the same group, our ac- 
quaiatance continued of the very slighest description, and 1 took my 
departure without any thing approaching to intimacy having sprang up 
between us. 

Amongst the large perty of visitors at the Hall, were not wanting per- 
sons of tastes more suited to my own, than those of Oakley and his little 
knot of flatierers and admirers; and he, on his part, was far too much 
taken wp with his newly inherited fortane—which he evidently cousid- 
ered inexhaustible—with planning amusements, and inhaling adalatory 
incense, to pay attentien to a man whom, as fall fifteen years his senior, 
he doubtless set down as an old fellow, a “slow coach,” and perhaps | 
even as a member of that distinguished corporation kuown as the “ Fogie 
Clab.” So that when we met in London, during the ensuing season, oc- 
casionally in the streets, and once or twice in a ball-room, a slight bow 
or word of recognition wasall that passed between us. I could perceive, 
however, that Oakley still kept up the rapid pace at which he had start- 
ed, and lived, witha few hundreds a year, asif be had possessed as many 
thousands. The proximity of my quiet club to the fashionable and ex- 
pensive one into which he had obtained admission, gave me many op- 
portunities of observing his proceedings, and those opportunities, in my 
capacity of a student of human nature, [ was careful not to neglect. | 
had marked his career and ultimate fate in my mind, and was curious to 
see my predictions verified, although I sincerely wished they might not 
be, for they were any thing but favourable to the welfare of Oakley, who, 
in spite of his follies, had generous and manly qualities. His prodigal- 
ity was not of that purely egotistical description most commonly found 
in spendthrifts of his class. He would give a lavish alms to a whining 
beggar, as free as he would throw away a handful of gold on some folly 
of the moment or extravagant debauch; and LI had heard an old one- 
armed soldier, who sometimes held his horse at the club door, utter bles- 
sings, when he had ridden out of hearing, on his kind heart and open 
haud. These and similar little traits that came under my notice, made 
me regret to see him going post-haste to pe:dition. That he was doing 
#0, I could not for one moment doubt. His extravagance knew no limit, 
and in six months he must have got through as many years’ income. 
Wherever pleasure was to be had, no matter at what price, Oakley was 
to bescen. Upoua revenue overrated at five hundred a year, he kept 
half a dozen horses, a cab, and astrange non-descript vehicle, made after 
an eccentric design of his own, and which every body turned to look at, 
as he drove down Piccadilly of an afternoon, on his way to the Park. 
Ho had his stall at the oper», of course, and an elegant set of apartments 
in the most expensive street in London, where he gave suppers and din- 
nérs of extravagant delicacy to thirsty friends and greedy danseuses. 
The former showed their gratitude for his good cheer by winning his 
money at cards; the latter evinced their attuction by carrying off the 
costly nicknacks that strewed his rooms, and by taking his diamond shirt 
pins to fasten their shawls. In short, he regularly delivered himself over 
to the harpies. Iu addition to these minor drafts upon hig exchequer, 
came others ofa more serious nature. Ho played high, and never re- 
fuszd abet. Like many silly young men (and some silly old ones), he 
had a blind veneration for rank, and held that a lord could do no wr ng. 
Bven a baronetcy conferred a certain degree of infallibility in his eyes. 
No amount of respectable affidavits would have convinced him thet -i! 
Lord Rufus Slam, who not unfrequently condescended to win acool fifty 
of him at ecarte, did not tara the king each time he dealt, it was ouly 
because he despised so hackueye] a swindle, and had other ways of se- 
curing the game. equally nefarious but less palpable. Neiher would it 
have been possible to persuade him that Sir Tantivy Martingale, “ that 

rime fellow and thorough sportsman,” as Frank admiriugly aud con- | 
fidiugly styled him, was capable ot taking his bet upon a horse which he, 
the atoresaid Sir Tantivy, had just made “ safe to lose” [n short, poor 
Oakley, who, during his father’s lifetime, had been little, if at all, in Lon- 
don, thought himself excessively knowing and fally upto all the wiles 
and snares of the metropolis, Jn reality he was exceedingly raw, was 
victimized accordingly, and, at the end ofa ‘ew months in town, found 
kimself minusa sum that brought reflection, I suspect, even to his giddy 
head. 1 conjectured so, at least, when at the end of the season, I en- 
countered him ona Boulogne steamer, looking fagged and out of spirits. 
It was only a year since we had met at Harleigh Hall, but that year had 
told upon him. Dissipation had driven the flash of health from his 
cheek, and his youthful brow was already care-loaded. I spoke to him, 
and made an attempt to converse ; bat he seemed sulky and unwilling; 
and, on reaching Boulogne, I lost sight of him. After a short tour, I went 
to winter at Paris, and there I frequently saw him. He had forgotten, 
apparently, the annoyances that weighed on him when he left London, 

, d was again the gayest of the gay ; living as if his purse were bottom- 
ess, and his Gibus nat the wishing cap of Fortunatas. Nothing was too 
otor too strong for him; rated a‘ fast man” in England in France he 
eee ber a viveur enrage. I did not much admire the society he selected. 
Gf Fash eeely with the most roué and dissolute young Frenchmen 
diets en he with an English set which if it comprised men against 
, 9g positively bad could be proved, also included others whose 
Stearn was more than doubtful. At first he was chiefly with the 
rench, whose language, from long residence in the country when a boy 
op cuoke - une of themselves; then he seemed to abandon them for the 
glish clique, and then be suddenly disappeared. I no longer saw him 
‘acing the Boulevard or riding inthe Bois or issuing at night from the 
afe Anglais, flushed with wine and bent : fotous debi uch. All bi 
former companions remained i oe a eas % 
- » Pursuing their old amusements, frequent- 
ing the same haunts ; but he was never wi h them. I could not under- 
stand his leaving Paris just as the beet season commenced (it was in Jan 
Bary that he disappeared), and at first I supposed him ill, But ‘ook af. 
ter week slipped by, and no Oakley appearing, | made up my mind he 
had departed, whither I knew not. I was rather vexed a thin, fet had 
made up my mind to watch him to the end of his career. Moreover, al- 
though we never spoke, and had almost left off bowing. m ‘idle habit of 
observing his proceediogs had given me a sort of interest A him. Once 
only, after his eclipse, did I fancy I caught a glimpse of him I was fond 
of long rambles in the low and remvte quarters uf Paris, through those 
labyrinths of narrow streets, filthy courts, and rickety honses, where the 











ebaracter and peculiarities of the bumbler classes of Parisians are the 


tbes to be studied. Returning, after dark, from an expedition of this 
kind, I was surprised by a violent shower in a shabby street of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, and took refuge ina doorway. Immediately opposite 


tome was the wretched shop of a ¢raiteur, in whose dingy window a 
e of boullli, dry as a deal 


paint the weather had converted into a sickly blue, was the announce: 
ment, in yeliow letters, that “ Fricot, J'raiteur, donne « Boireet a Man- 
ger; whilst upon the other the hierogly phical representation of a bot- 
tle and glass, flanked by the words “ Bon Vin de Macon a8 et a 10 S.”’) 
hinted intelligibly at the well provided state of Monsieur Fricot s cellar. 
it was one of those humble eating houses, abounding in the French capi- 
tal, where a very hungry man may stave off starvation for about the price 
of atooth-pick at the Cafe or the T'rois Freres, and where an exceeding- 
ly thirsty one may get cumfortably intexicaied upon potatoe brandy and 
essence of legwood, for asimilar amount. It needs a three days fast or 
a paviour’s appetite to induce entrance into such a place. I was gazing 
with some curiosity at the windows of this poor tavern, through whose 
starred and patched panes, crowded with bottles, and backed by a cur- 
tain of dirty muslin, the waving of iron furks and spoons was dimly dis- 
cernible by the light of two flickering candles, when the door suddenly 
opened, a man came out, heediess of ihe rain, which fell in torrents, 
and walked rapidly away. It was but a second, aud he was lost in the 
darkness of the ill-lighted street, but inthat second | thought I distin- 
guished the gait and features of Frank Oakley, Butmy view of him was 
very indistinct, and I concluded myself misled by aresemblance. Sivee 
that day nothing had occurred to remind me of him, and for a long time 
I had entirely forgotten the good-hearted but reckless scamp, who for 
a brief period had attracted my attention 

Frank Oakley, then, it was, who now stood before me under the ar- 
cades oi the Palais Roya). I held out my baud, with a word or two of 
apology for my slowness in remembering him. - 

“No excuse I beg,” was bis reply. “ Not one in twenty of my former 
acquaintance recognises the spendthrift daudy in the humble sergeant 
of dragoons, and in the few who do, I observe, upon my approach, a 
strong partiality for the opposite side of the street. They give them- 
selves unnecessary trouble, for I have no wish to intrade upon them. 1 
have been four months in Paris and have constantly met former in‘ imates, 
ut have never spoken tu one ofthem. And I caunot say what induced 
me to address you, with whom my acquaintance is 80 slight, except that 
I should be very glad to have ataik about dear old Englend, and if I 
am oot mistaken you are a likely man to grant it me.” 

“ With pleasure, Mr. Qukley,” eaid I, * [ am glad to see you, although 
I confess myself surprised at your present profession, Foran English- 
man, I should have thought our own service preferable to a foreign one, 
and doubtless your friends would have gut you a commission—that is 
—if—” 

I hesitated and paused, for I felt that I was upon delicate ground, get- 
ting ran away with by my own foregone conclusions and like\y, uninten- 
tionally,to wound my interlocutor’s embarrassment, we smiled, and com. 
pleted my unfinished sentence. 

“If [ had had money left, after my extravagance, to buy one for my- 
self. Well, [ had nut; and moreover—but you shall bear ail about it, if 
you care to learn the adventures of a scapegrace, now, [ hope, reforms 
ed. And, in return, you shall tell me if London is still in the same place 
and as wicked and pleasant as ever; and how it fares with old George 


ment by any accident: and, whilst she courted the great, she was court- 
eous and bountiful to the small. : : 

In her youth, tainted by the opinions of Dr. Conyers Middleton, she ie 
said to have been sceptical—probably, only unthinking; but in her ma- 
turer years she lost that revolting attribute of the esprit fort which con- 
founds presumption with philosophy. She became earnestly, but cheer- 
fully and practically, pious. Reared herself in a ee her sympathy 
with suffering was one of the most beautilul traits of her generous nature 
Upon this superstructure, one of the fairest specimens of woman kind 
was framed. To aready but good-tempered wit, Mrs Montagu uniled 
great charmsof person; and the gentleness and loveliness of her ap- 
pearance end manners disarmed the admiration which might otherwise 
have been tinctured with fear. Her features were strongly marked, 
yet delicate, expressing an elevation of sentiment befitting the most ex- 
alted condition. Her deep blue eyes were set off by a most brilliant 
complexion, and were full of animation. Her eyebrows were high and 
arched ; but the bright physiognomy was softened by its feminiue deli 
cacy, and the spirit and dash of her deportment were subdued by a 
stature not above the middle height, and by a slight stoop. In after life, 
that peculiar and undefinable charm which we call high breeding—an 
expression, thoughtful and yet lively, kept up, though in a different man- 
ner, the attractions of ber appearance. It wss not amatter of wonder 
that the echolar and the statesman delighted in her conversation ; for 

ber miud was continually progressing, not only from her own efforts to 
improve it, but from the inseusible collision with superior understand- 
ings. 

Her letters present the best views of her character, and form in trath 
her history. We find her the blithe country damsel, the daughter of a 
Yorkshire squire, by name, Matthew Rovinson. Her mother was a Miss 
Drake, and, amongst other properties, was heiress to the estate of Coy- 
eney, in Cambridgeshire,—a circumstance which drew the family much 
into that county, and influenced greatly the intellectual progress of the 
young Elizabeth. For she became almost the pupil of the celebrated 
Conyers Middleton, who had married her grandmother, Mrs. Drake ; 
and, during a considerable periud of her childhood, she was to be seen 
sitting among grave professors, listening—her fair young face turned to 
them—to their disquisitions, of which she was required to give an ac- 
count to Dr. Middleton, who thus exercised her mind, and the powers of 
her attention, when they retired. 

Next she appears, a girl of fourteen, as a correspondent of the great 
Duchess of Poriland, the daughter of the minister Harley; a lady, her 
intimacy with whom never broke througti the forms of ceremony usual 
in those times, and whom, in the hey-day of their friendship, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu never addressed otherwise than as‘ Madam.” And now shines forth 
the incipient delle and woman of the world, impatient under the duluese 
of a country life, and lamenting that she had nothing wherewith to en- 
tertain her grace. “If I should preach a sermon on an old woman who 
died yesterday, you would think it a dry subject; -or, if I should tell you 
my papa’s dogs have devoured my young turkeys, you would rether 
laugh thau pity me;’’ bat, even iu the midst of this trifling, the literary 
propensities are alluded to, though not in the moet hopeful- manner. 
-‘ Your grace desired me,” she says, ,‘ to send you some verses. { have 
not heard so much as arhyme lately; and I believe the muses have all 
got agues in this country.” We trace the gay damsel through all ber 
snatches at country pleasure, dearer, perhaps, in aftertimes to her mem- 
ory, than the subsequent splendour of her town dinners and routs; we 
follow her going eight miles “ to dance to the music of a blind fiddler, 
and returning at two o’clock in the morning mightily well pleased. 








Clinton, and all the jolly Warwickshire lads. Have you an hour to 
spare 7” 

fr Half a dozen if you like,” Ireplied warmly, for I was greatly taken 
with the frank manly tone of the young man, whom I had last known as 
a conceited, frivolous coxcomb. ‘“ Halfadozen. Shall we walk 7?” 

“ [will not tax your kindness so long,” replied Oakley ; ‘‘ and as for 
walking,”’ he added, glancing from the silver stripe upon his sleeve indi- 
cative of his non-commissioued rank, to my suitof civilian broadcloth, 
“ although I am by no means ashamed of my position, that is nu reason 
for exposing you to the stare and wonder of your English acquaintances, 
by parading in your company the public promenade. So, if you have no 
objection, we will step up here. The place is respectable; but unfre- 
quented, I dare say, by any you kaow.” 

And without giving me time to protest my utter indifference to the 
supercilious criticism referred to, he turned into a doorway, upon a pane 
of glass above which was painted a ship ia fullsail, with the words “ Cafe 
Estaminet Hollandais.” Ascending a flight or twocf stairs, we entered 
a suite of spacious apartments furnished with several billiard tables, with 
cueracks, chairs, benches a:d small tables for the use of drinkers. Seve- 
ral of the windows which looked out upon the garden of the Palais Royal, 
were open, in the vain hope, pertiaps, of purifying the place from the 
inveterate odour of tobacco remaining there from the previous night. Al- 
though it was not yet noon the billiard balls rattled vigorously upon more 
than one of the tables, and a few early drinkers, chiefly foreiguers, pro- 
fessional billiard players and non-commissioned officers of the Paris gar- 
rison, sipped their Strasburg beer or morning dram of brandy. Tho 
further end of the long gallery, however, was unoccupied, and there 
Oakley drew a coupie of chairs toa window, called for refreshment as 
a pretext for our presence, end seating himself opposite to me, assailed 
me with a volley of questions concerning persons and things in Engiand. 
To these I replied as satisfactorily as | was able, and allowed the siream 
of interrogation to run itself dry, before assuming, in my turn, the charac- 
ter of questioner. At last, having in some degree appeased Oakley’s 
eager desire for information about the county whence he had been so long 

















circumstances that had mad: a soldier of him. He at once took the hint, | 
aud, perceiving that I listened with friendly attention and interest, 
gave me a detailed narrative of his life since I had first mace his ac- 


quaintance. To be Continued. 
—_—_ 
THE LITERARY CIRCLES OF THE LAST CEN- 
TURY. 


M&S. MONTAGU AND HER FRIENDS, D&. JOHNSON, LORD LYTTLETON AND OTHERS, 


The pursuits of literature had become, until within the last ten years, 
a trade among us; they constituted arefuge for the aristocratic poor, a 
manual employment for the intellectual plebeian. The days when not to 
shine in the wide fieid of letters was to wantone qualification ofthe high- 
est fashion, were clean gone—obscured, at all events—and the disinteres- 
ied reapers in that glorious glebe seemed to be extinct. 

A new era has, however, arrived ; and, by a geveral impulse, society 
has practically acknowledged, that, whilst to some the profession of liter 
ary tastes may be convenient, to all it is graceful. Our weekly journals 
are spangled with noble names; our lowest circulating libraries dignify 
their sign-boards with “ Honourable,’ obtained at the rate cf three pence 
a volume ; smart broughams, garnished with coronets, stand at the doors 
of publishers, patient at the dictum of some invisible ‘ reader ;” impas. 
sioned verses, penned by fair hands, which grasped last night the jewel- 
led finger of the peer in the gay quadrille, fiad entrance to-day in periodi- 
cals. The list of noble, if not of royal authors, is swelled daily ; and a 
new edition of Horace Walpole’s savage, partial, but delightfal book— 
his Royal and Noble Authors, —is now a desideratum, %o bring it dowu to 
the last effurt of Lady Dalmeny’s skill, or the last effusion of Lady Georgi- 
ana Fullerton’s genius, | know not how this may tell upon our literary re- 
putation as a nation; but that it wil! raise and refine the tone of syciety, 
there can be little doubt. Yet, still something is wanting—a rallying 
point, a leader, a polar star; such as, perhaps, may never shine again. 
We wanta Queen of Literature—a lady of condition, of some talent, some 
acquirement, of bigh reputation, and graceful manners, who may draw 
around her the cultared and the gifted, and secure to literature the place 
in social ljfe to which it so eminently deserves to attain, 

Peculiarly fitted by birth, disposition, and education, to hold the post 
which she occupied for more than half a century, Elizabeth Montagu re. 
curs to remembrauce, as embodying that vision of an influential and be. 
nignant spirit, effecting within its congenial sphere all that was most suit- 
ed to enlighten social life. Or, to borrow Cowper's elegant praise, in 
his verses on Mrs. Montagu’s celebrated feather hangings :— 

Toere genins, learning, fancy, wit, 
Their ruffled plumage calm refit 

(For stormy troubles loudest roar 
Around their flight who highest soar), 
And in ber eye, and by ber aid, 

Shine safe, without a fear to fade. 


Mrs. Montagu is one of the best specimens on reco d of that most com- 
prehensive character— a woman of the world, for she was of the world, 
yet not corrupted by it. Her wit, displayed in the girlish effusions of a 
satire, rather the result of high apirits than of a sarcastic tone, improved 
as age advanced. Passionately fond of society, a lover of thegreat, she 














displayed, nevertheless, a perfect contentment when deprived of excite 


Next we fiud her, at the grand epoch of a woman's life, though scarcel 
eighteen, thinking of matrimony, with very liberal notions on the su 
ject of love: liking, generally, six or eight men at a time, yet never lov- 
ingone; and expecting im her future helpmate only that be should have 
“constancy to like ber as long as other people do; that is, till her face 
was wrinkled by age, or scarred with the small pox: after which, she 
should expect civility in the room of love.” 
All [can hope of mortal man, 
Is to love me while he ean. ; 

And so she goes on, thinking, as she merrily says, “ that Solomon was in 
the wrong when he said, ‘all was vanity and vexation of spirit;’ he 
ought to have said, ‘ all was vanity or vexation of spirit;’ and been very 
willing to take the vexation, if allowed the previous vanity.” ; 

After an uneventful girihood, varied by fears of the small pox, which 
drove her to retreat to an old manorhouse, where a ‘ grave society of 
rooks” cawed over her head, the young wit and beauty was married, at 
the age of twenty-one, to the bighly respectable, well-born, and very dull 
Hdward Montagu, grandson of the first Earl of Sandwich, and cousin of 
the Lady Mary Wortley’s ill-mated Mr. Montagu. It is probable that 
Mrs. Montagu had not left a very peaceful home to enter upon her new 
career; her sister, indeed, afterwards Mrs, Scott, bat called by Mrs. 
Montegu, from her resemblance to herself, ‘* Pea,” formed a fond tie; but 
her brothers, though clever, were eccentric; their unbridled wit came 
into collis‘on with their father’s sarcastic vein; and the intervention of 
their mother, called on that account, by the family, ‘‘ the Speaker,’ was 
often necessary to maintain a calm around the stately dinver, or the less 
dangerous period of tea. Mr. Robinson, a man framed for the world, 
and sighing for its gayest circles, but chained to dull Yorkshire by the 
burden of a large, expensive family, was subject to the “hyp,” and occa- 
sionally, as fathers are prone to be, “ grievously out of tune.’’ In giving 
her hand, therefore, to the opulent and erudite Mr. Moutagu then in par- 
liament, Elizabeth Robinson may have hoped for, what her heart dearly 
loved, {ree and frolicksome intercourse with the flower of that gay crowd, 
above which she soon rose in intellectual eminence. 


absent, [ intimated a curiosity concerning his own adventures, and the} [jer marriage appears, indeed, to have been no interregnum to her sun- 
| ny passage through life. She was no friend to celibacy, ‘old virginity- 
| ship being,’’ ia her opinion, “certainly Milton’s hell.” With this convic- 


tion, no wonder ‘hat she accepted the hand of the proprietor of two very 
| large estaes—Sandlefi rd Abbey in Berkshire, and Denton in Northum- 
beriand. And there appears to have existed between her and her hus- 
band—devoted as he was to severe studies, especially to mathematics— 
the most perfect friendship; a dutiful concession to his tastes on her part, 
and liberality and kindnesson hisside. Yet their correspondence is ra- 
ther that of a respected tutor with a favourite pupil, or of a father aud 
child, than of two beings whose hearts were fondly intertwined, aud 
whose tastes accorded. 

Mr. Mentagu was many years older than his wife, he was absorbed 
in mathematical pursuits, and although a man of strict honour and integ- 
rity, bad Lis doubts on religious subjects; one can hardly suppose & 
character more opposed to that of the gay Elizabeth Robinson, whose 
heart was,as she herself avows, set on tbe fascinating career of London 
pleasures. Sho who doated upon “a pink satin negligee trimm d fort 
gailament,”’ was vow pinned to the society of problems and decimal — 
tions. That she loved Mr. Montagu, appears to be very doubtful: that, 
inthe midst of the highest society in London,—beaut ful, the fashion, a 
wit, she never lost for an instant her own respect or that of others, a 
how great 18 the mistake which attributes to the gay aud bed gene 
wantof prudence. They are always safer than the gloomy aud reser- 

Mr. Montagu died in extreme oldage in 1775. His want of coe! ties! 
then a great sorrow to bis wi'e; ‘“ eset too much value pay oes a 
so writes Dr Beattie, “and piqued himself too much on - no - Pr 
of that science.’’ And in vain did that excellent man, at t “ ip ned of 
Mrs. Montegu, confer with the expiring philosopher on t * Hie death 
Christianity. One child, a eon, was the result of this ener “ffi ted 
in infancy contributed to sober down the exuberant spirits of hisallic P 
mother. She bore that sorrow heroically, but her yonaea ye 
and henceforth her character appears 10 @ loftier point o sith ¢ . d ° 
was,” observes Dr. Beattie, “a sincere Christian, both in faith and prac- 
i i how it.” Letus behold her also as 
tice, and took every opportunity to 6 € these eet mayelled 
the friend and patroness of letters,— the pareve ose ho ." yi - 
proverbial,—the muralist -— het aaa e centre of a ban 

j and churc ° 
": Fecrnuin eateomitt of Portman Square still stands the scene of oj 
truest enjoyments, There, in that suite of saloons, were assembled al 
that the metropolis c:ntained of learning, wit, fashion pougenerane, 
divines, novelists, poets, dramatiste, and blues,—the sage and dignifie 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter by the side of the leader of the /on, Lady Towss- 
hend; bishops and archbishops mingling in easy parlance with Mrs. 
Chapone, or with Fanoy Burney,—and prime ministers trifling with — 
Delaney, or with Mrs, Boscawen. Portman Square was, in truth, the 
scene of all that motley collection; for at Sandlefurd,—a place which has 
passed out of the Montagu family, having been sold by the late Lord 
Rokeby to Mr Chatteris,—ehe held a different course. There, writing 
to her sister, she thanks ber fora letter which had refreshed ber mind, 
wh ch, whilst deep in accounts had been “ travelling from tubs of gone 
to firkins of butter, and from thence to chaldrons of coals.” But in Port- 
man Sqnare sbe was herself again. Bt 

In 1775, the death of her husband left her a widow, at the age . Ya 
five. We may suppose that her tea table was not the less chee! 7 need 
the one place occupied by a grave mathematician being left vacant; bu 
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, nucleus of that unparalleled society, of which the fame still linger® 
po the lettered, ast have been formed in Mr. Montagu’s lifetume. 
Some of its brightest ornaments were, indeed, eveu at that period, ex- 
tinct in death. Pulteney, earl of Bath, between whom and Mrs. Mon. 
tagu, the stupid scribblers ot the day (mistaking the railery of an old gal- 
lant on the one hand, and the sallies of a fair aad flattered witon the 
other, for a sentiment), ascribed an attachment only governed by circum- 
stances. He was oneof the widow's most ardent volaries. He had 
found it impossible, thus he wrote, to comply with Mrs. Montagu’s con- 
ditions =A dale mutual happiness, namely, to wait for her until the mil- 
lennium arrived; but had yielded up his spirit at an advanced age, after 
his busy part on the stage of life was played out. But among the most 
favoured of Mrs. Montagu’s friends there were\not wanting vthers, whose 
admiration of her accomplishments of mind and person was construed 
jnto an attachment, elevated indeed by respect, yet partaking of the 
tenderest feelings of friendship. 

But let us take a survey of her tea-table, and offer a brief sketch of 
those who courted her smiles and enhanced her fame. 

First, as in gallantry due, for the ladies; entering at an early hour,— 
for sue had risen at five,—her powdered locks turned back under a 
stately cap Of fine lace, adorned with puckered riband; her shoulders 
covered with a black lace mode; her snuti-box ia one hand, and a poem, 
sent by some stripling author fur approval (and neither hands very 
clean) in another, steps Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. Three years was she 
Mrs. Montagu’s senior, and the gravest respect subsisted between them. 
Yet the time was when Mrs. Carter, learned almost from her cradle, aud 
the daughter of a clergyman at Deal, hal been as frolicsome as ever 
muse or maiden could be; the days had been, when the grave and clas- 
gical lady had written toa friend for * all the trampery tinsel things she 
might rammage up” “ for all the gold and silver lace that could be found,” 





bour of many years, and the corrections of his work are said to have cost 
a thousand pounds. The work, one of standard value, received its meed 
of praise at its publicatioa. Dr. Warton commended the disquisitions on 
laws, mancers, arts, learning; Horace Walpole declared that it was a 
book to learn by beart, and termed it “ the history of our constitution, 
which he predicted would last much longer than the constitution itself ;” 
Lord Chesterfield begged the author to finish his third volume, which 
* he hungered afier ;’ and Bishop Warburton styled it “a noble mor- 
sel.” But the highest compliment to it is, perhaps, the disinterested 
tribute of Mr. Haliam, who, io bis chapter on the “ Constitution of Eng- 
lend,” in bisown work on the Middle Ages, refers frequently to Lyttle- 
ton’s Henry Il. 

The Monody to Lucy had won this accomplished and excellent man a 
place in all female hearts. With Mrs. Carter be became acyuainted at 
Lambeth Palace, where Archbishop Secker threw open hie doors to all 
men ofcharacter and letters; and, in their literary undertakings, Mrs. 
Carter and Lord Lyttleton were frequently conjoined; and Mrs. Carter 
lamented his death and honoured his memory more than that of any of 
her lordly friends. 

Mrs. Montagu was still more zealous. Upon the publication of John- 
son’s malignant life of Lyttleton after his death, she took a very decided 
part against the formidable doctor, and publicly declared that she would 
uever speak to him again. Johnson called her *‘ the Queen of the Blues,’ 
and designated Mr. Pepys her “ prime minister.” Party spirit ran high 
At Streatham, Johnson called out before a large company, to Mr. Pepys, 
“Come forth, man! What have you to say against my life of Lord Lyt- 
tleton?) Come forth, man, when [call you!’ And then, to use the terms 
employed by Mrs. Vesey, according to Miss Burney’s testimony, “ he 
bullied him into a quarrel’ on the subject. 

One morning, it was Mrs. Montagu’s lot to encounter the lettered sa- 


to enact some partina play; and her rage for dancing was acknow- | vaze at Streatham; but Dr. Johnson had then made a promise to Mrs. 
ledged by herself. [t is not easy to picture to one’s self, Mrs. Carter | Thrale to have no more quarrels in her house. He acknowledged that 
walking three mi'es to an assembly, dancing nine hours, and *hen walk- | he had been wrong; and the candoar of his fierce, but not petty vature, 
ing back again ; nor to credit her subscribing to the Sandwich balls; | prevailed over his passions. The scene that ensued was truly diverting. 
but so it was; and one can conceive that the same energy that procured | Mrs. Montagu was very stately; she turued away from Johnson, and 
her from Dr. Johnson th. praise of being the best Greek scholar that he | would scarcely speak to him; whilst Johnson surveyed her like a setier, 


knew, may have gone with her into her diversions, characterising the 
enthusiastic mind as well in the ball-room as in the closet. 


longing forthe attack. At length he made up to her, with the pacifying 


address, ‘“ Well, madam, what's become of yuur fine new house? I hear 


Eariy in life, Elizabeth Carter is said tu have formed a resolution never ; no more of it.” Mra, Montagu was obliged to answer him, and soon grew 


tomarry, and at an advanced period she received the questionable houour 
of having Hayley’s 7'riumphs of Temper dedicated to her, in ‘* her triple 


frightened, and “ became as civil asever.” Dr. Johnson afterwards ex- 
pressed his feelings towards Mrs. Montagu on this occasion to a mutual 


character of poet, philosopber, and old maid.” For the benefit of ail who | (riend, by saying, “I never did her any serious harm, nor would I, 
may be disposed to form resolutions equally rash, it must, however, be | though | could give hera bite; though she must provoke me much first.” 


stated, that anearly disappointmentin the character of a gentleman to 
whom she was partly engaged, may have influenced her decision. 
Living from the age of eighteen in London, amid the best so-iety, Mrs. 
Carter united to an earnest," but somewhat stilted piety, a sweetness of 
manner, suflicient to disarm even Johnson, whom she knew in his ear- 
liest dawn of fame, of bis rudeness. His forbearance t» her was repaid 
by esteem and confidence on her part: —when, in his decline of health, 
she expressed her conviction of the soundness of his religious principles 
to himself, he took her by the hand, exclaiming earnestly, “* You know 
this to be true, and testify it to the world when [am gone.” A fine tri- 
bute, at once to her friendship to himself, and her iniluence over others. 

Her literary fame was chiefly founded upon her translation of Epicte- 
tus, and this one work eulliced, as it well may do, for alifetime. For 
of all her other literary etforts,—her translations from the French, and 
the Italian,—her contributions as“ Eliza’’ to The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
—her odes and elegies, the fame thereof has lorg since been entombed 
with her bones. Bat she acquired, and maintaived, a bigh position as a 
woman of learning and piety. She headed the great band of modern 
saints, and her mantle descended upon Mrs. Hannah More. Herself an 
ardent admirer of Mrs. Rowe,— whuse tomb she visited asa votary, forty 
years alter death,—she has, inher turn, became the model and saint es- 
special of all godly spinsters who flourished a geueration or two back 
She presented, ia truth, one of the fairest instances of the respect, in- 
fluence, aud consideration which may be acquired by a woman of the 
middie ranks (her granafather having been a farmer), without the gifts 
of genius. She showed how much industry, good sense, and a conciliatory 
disposition, dignify the position of literary women, who, it must be avow- 
ed, are apt to disregard these sober attributes, forming, as they do, the 
character distinctively termed ‘respectable.’ She proved how much 
itis in the power of women to raise themselves in society, and to oblit- 
erate those barriers of rank, of which we justly complain, when they 
keep out not only the idle and the vulgar, but the refined and cultured 
portion of the middle ranks, > 

Between Mrs. Montague and Mrs. Carter a close alliance of friendship 
was formed. They travelled together, they read the same works, they 
admired the same public characters. Their correspondence turned 
chiefly upon eradite themes; and when the gay widow mended her pen 
to write to Mrs. Carter, she put aside her satire and her mirth, and pour- 
ed forth disquisitions upon Cowley, or exchanged opiaions upon Thucy- 
dides ; and such and so similar became their tastes, that their associates 
soou became the same. Mrs. Carter, it is true, did not particularly affect 
the society of men of letters; she made character one of the indispen- 
sable requisites to her acquaintaucs; and although Mrs. Montagu was 
in this respect, less rigid, the general atmosphere in which both breath- 
ed freely was that of virtue; and, indeed, the lax practice which has 
prevailed during late years, of permitting genius to atone for vice, was 
unknown equally in the choice regions of Portman Square, and in the 
emall drawing-room in Clarges Street, where Mrs. Carter held her 
court. 


Among the lettered crew,—with Lord Lyttleton on one side, Beattie 
on the other, Horace Walpole occasionally, and, almost always, the ac- 
complished Mrs. Vesey, whose husband had been the friend of Swift;— 
whilst Mrs. Montagu was delighting the cirele with her wit, greater, ac- 
cording to Dr. Beattie, than he had ever known in woman; whilst Mrs. 
Carter strove to introduce into the discourse subjects of improvement, 
and Mrs. Vesey lent the charm of a good listener to the whole,—behold ! 
there steps in an absent scholar in grey stockings,—Mr. Stillingtl-et, an 
author now loug forgotten, or only remembered by the frequenters of 
old book-stolls, where the student, greedy of their contente, turns over 
Dodsley’s Collection. There he may tind some original pieces by Benjamin 
Biillingtleet. Oid Admiral Boscawen looked on and laughed, and, in his 
sailor-like way, gave the animated circle the name of the Blue-stucking 
Society ; declaring, that when they met, “ it was evidently not for the 
purpose of a dressed assembly.” A foreigner of distinction, taking the 
joke literally, the epithet bas bleu became proverbial, and it is one of the 
few traces of that agreeable and refined society which has descended to 
ourown times. For the circles of Portman Square had the requisites of 
ease, siinplicity,—above all, of early hours. Mrs. Montagu entertained 
her frieuds with splendid hospitality when they met at dinner : but it 
was understood that there was, on the blue-stocking evenings, to be no 
Supper. The assembly broke up into little groups; there was no display 
either of dress, or, what is far more offensive, of intellectual superiority. 
Authors were not called upon to read their works, Fashion had her share 
in the evening, and even nonsense was received wih leniency. That 
which, according to Pythagoras, is the mark of a good education,—the 
tags of bearing with the unlettered,—was there possessed in perfec- 

on. 

Among the many lettered and elegant persons who lounged about the 
spacious saloons, one is received with peculiar attention, and with an 
homage from Mrs. Carter almost reverential. But. whilsthe bows low 
to her, addressing to her all the respects that the old school could so 
well express, his eyes and ears are absorbed in listening to, looking at 
Mrs. Montagu, whom he addresses as the “ Madonna.” It is Lord yt 
tleton. At the perivud when the Blue-scocking Society was ia its prime 
he was an unhappy, enturalled man, He had been unwise enough to 
Seek a successor to his “ Lucy; and had married Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Rich. fhe union was infelicitous; and the world 
thought that, had not its bonds prevented, Lord Lyttleton would have 
Sought the hand of the widow of Portman Square. Mre. Montagu seems 
pare been virtually the mother of his children, thechildren of * Lucy,” 

we second wife let none, “ Your boy, and his governor.” writes his 
thes 8 IP. referring to his son, the afterwards infamous Thomas, Lord Lyt- 
L — are perfectly well.” ‘ Your lurdship’s commendations on Mr. 
= elon,” reciprocates Mrs. Montaga, “ not only make me happy, but 

; ® me vain. He isevery day going on to complete all I have wished 
aud predicted on his subject ” Her letters to ihe young man are filled with 
oe advice, and characterized a kindness truly maternal, What was 
pe result of so much counsel and of such foud expectations, is well 

— ia the career of the “ bad Lord Lyitleton.”’ 
life 3 mane — Lyttleton was seven years Mre. Montagu’s senior. His 
he a tier (0 his chief work, The Reign of Henry II, aud on that 

hate, oe “ fame. The friend of Bolingbroke, Lord Lyttleton 

td on 3 of religious doubt; he had escaped them, and his 
lod cal work teems with Proofs thatrevelation was, in the matured pe- 
me ‘nh life, no source of idle speculation to him. His great accuracy, 
in the materials aud the style of his history, cansed ittc be the la- 





The fact was, that Johnson could not tolerate Mrs. Montagu’s wit. ‘ Mrs. 
Montagu,” said Dr. Beattie, “‘ was very kind to him; but Mrs. Montagu 
had more wit than any lady, and Joboson could not bear that any one 
should be thought to have wit but himself. 

At the tea table of the “ Queen of the Blues” there sat one who coolly, 
sneeriugly, without the heat of Johnson, but with iutinitely a deeper taint 
of malevolence, regarded Lord Lyitleton with envy or contempt—it is 
difficult to say which. This was Horace Walpole, who, ia spite of his 
praise of Lyttleton’s history, called his lordstip’s Dialogues on the Dead 
his * Dead Dialogues ;” aud deemed them “ paltry enough, the style a 
mixture of bombast, poetry, and valgarism; nothing new, except mak- 
ing people talk so out of character is so.”” And, in honest truth, the 
jadgmeut of posterity has rather coafirmed this opinion, whilst it has 
passed a high tribute on Lord Lyttleton’s historical work. Another truth 
must be acknowledged, that the way to make a man Uopopular with his 
compeers is for the women tu adore bim. 

Among the best of Lyitleton’s qualities was his patronage of merit, 
that office which seems peculiatly to belong to the British nobleman 
His first act, on veing elevated to the peerage, was to offer to the learned 
Joseph Wharton his chaplaiacy. ‘{ snall think it an honour to my scarf 
if you will wear it.””, Thus he wrote. His seeking the acquaintance of 
Larduer, the celebrated author of the work on The Credibility of Gospel 
History, proceeded from his admiration of bis talents; ond, as Larduer 
was stone deaf, their conversation was carried on in writing. The friend- 
ship between Lyttleton and Thomson did bonour to both, and the kind- 
ness shown to Beattie was equaily creditable. 

It was in the brilliant ephere of the * Queen of the Blues” that Lord 
Lyttleton first encountered the then pale and thoughtful poet, whose na- 
live elegance of mind gave to a person not graceful, toa‘ slouching gait,’ 
a certain refinement. A schoolmaster from the obscure hamlet of Lau- 
rencekirk in Kincardine, the son of a small retail shopkeeper, Beattie 
was notou!y Nuture’s gentleman; no vices, no imprudences, disfigured 
his beautiful but infelicitous career. In the ivy-covered cottage in which 
his youth was reared, he had imbibed early lessons of a piety which 
strengthened with his years; and of acourtesy which atonce gladdened 
his humble home, and accorded well with the refined society of the 
starry hemisphere of “ the Blues.” By the banks of the rivulet, or duran, 
friuged wiih-wild roses, which dashed by his humhle home, was matured 
that poetic temperament which was singularly rewarded by admiring 
contemporaries. In the parish-school of Laurencekirk was his first love 
forthe classics awakened; and here he acquired, amung his young com- 
panions, the name of * the poet.” But his storehouse lay in chat lovely 
scenery of his fatherland,—there, writes his friend and biographer, 
William Forbes, *: he had a never-failing resource ;” andin the seclusion 
ofa deeply wocded glen were his first essays in poetry conceived and 
written. 

It is not easy to imagine the violence of the transition to the polished 
circles of Lundon; Beattie had, indeed, when he first entered these 
tabooed preciacts, attained something like a position in society. He 
began life asa village schoolmaster in the obscure village of Fordoun, at 
the fuot of the Grampians ; and here he also fulfilled the office of precen- 
tor, or parish-clerk. Around him there was no society, excepting that 
of au bonest, and, in Scotland, notiiliterate peasantry ; aud of the parish 
clergyman, where he found a more congenial converse ; but he commun- 
ed there with nature, and was happy. In after-times nis heart revealed 
those simple scenes and haunts: 

Mine be the breezy bill thatskirts the down, 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

With here andthere a violet bestrowr, 
kast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave. 


By an accident, however, he was drawn from his obscurity. One day 
Mr. Garden, afterwards Lord Ganestonn, who bappened to be living in 
that neighbourhood, discovered the poet in his favourite glen, writing. 
Mr. Garden was a man of discernment and kindness: he took the young 
schoolmaster under bis protection, and the subsequent fate of Beattie was 
determined. . 

At Fordoun, Beattie enjoyed the society of the singular Lord Mon- 
boddo, author of the forgotten work entitled Ancient Metaphysics. From 
that retired village Beattie was eventually travsplanted to Aberdeen, 
and raised from bis occupatien as a schoo!master to the Protessorship 
of Moral Philosophy,—a rare transition, but one which the result proved 
to have been justified by the great merits of the humble poet aad school. 
master. 

It was owing to the introduction of a friend, whose acquaintance he 
formed at Aberdeen, that Beattie first knew Mrs. Montagu. One can 
hardly picture her to one’s mind in the cultivated but frigid atmos- 
phere of an Edinburgh coterie, surrounded by philosophers speaking 
broad Scotch,—discoursing with Presbyterian ministers; but so it was, 
for the name of Gregory stood high in the listof her honoured friends, 
and in his delightful society she first learned to estimate the modest 
worth of Beattie. No personal acquaintance took place, however, until 
the poet visited the metropolis. He was in his thirty seventh year ia 
1771, and, it seems strange to say, was, even at that mature age, wholly 
ignorant of thosecharms aad spleadoars which our capital atlurds. He 
was 800n initiated into some of the most agreeable resources. passed se- 
veral days with Johnson, visited Garrick and Armstrong, and formed with 
Lyttleton a friendship that only ceased with their lives. 

Beattie must have been, at this period of his life,a most interesting, not 
to say captivating personage. We nave talked of his “ slouching gait,” 
and we may concvive, with little difficulty, the effect of the Scottish act 
cent and idiom. Buttot us remember those fea:ures as depicted by the 
pencil of Reynolds,—sharp and expressive, and imparting that undefin. 
able idea of retinemment which many handsome faces want! Let us re- 
call his black and piercing eyes, “ with an expression of sensibility bor- 
dering on melancholy,” wheu in repose, bat brightening into animation 
when he addressed those woom he loved. He afierwards—I grieve to say 
ituf any poet—grew corpulent; bat at that time he carried with him to 
those levees of talent a spare person, and the rare qualities of a mind 
which I shall briefly cluaracterise. 

_ His imagination was, perhaps, subservient to his taste The cultiva- 
uion of his mind had been carried almost to what human nature can con- 
ceive of perfection, his chief acquirements being in moral science. Asa 
professor, he was revered ; asa friend and companion, fondly cherished. 
[n literature be held an eminent place. The deepest piety, a true sens'- 
bility and gentleness, and a humility sincere as i¢ was rare, softened and 
elevated all bis mental attributes. 





As the peet joined in the chequered society of those gay saloodel a 
but especially the sympathetic fair, might remark that he was not happy. 
A cankering care pursued him. His wife—erst Miss Mary Dan, whom 
he had warried for love—was ; indeed, so wayward had beew 
her temper, that the open outbreak of her disorder was almost a relief to 
her sorrowing husband. He had watched her in every stage of that har- 
rowing malady, and ‘hen, finding all remedies hopeless, he eudeavour- 
ed to procure her every alleviation. Tbeir union was not childless, but 
two sons, perhaps mercifully, died Jong before their father. 

Suffering under this silent sorrow, Beattie first visited London, where 
all home troubles seem, in the basy haunts of men, so impertinent,— 
where few, perhaps, knew, cared to know, that he had a wife.—and 
where any loss that does not affect the maintenance of an establishment 
is talked of so lightly. At all events people should put off their sorrows 
till the end of the season ; grief is quite out of place while the opera 
lasts. So think people now, and so, in all probability, thought they 
then. 

But whilst the minstrel, courted and invited, sits at Mrs. Montaga’s 
dinner-table, or wanders amid the less exclasive evening meetings of the 
Blues,’’ there enters a lady, before whom the doors are thrown wide 
open, and the lofty name resounds from mouth to mouth, and the hostess 
advances even to the very vestibule to welcome her guest, and the ex- 
clamation, “‘ My dear madam, you do me much honour !” falls from the 
lips even of the Queen of the Biues. The flattered stranger is “ the 
great Dachess of Portland,” as she was called,—the female Mecenas of 
her day. aoe from her father, the son of the minister Harley, @ 
uoble estate, that of Bulstrode in Buckinghamshire, from her mother,— 
Lady Henrietta Cavendish, the only daughter and heiress of John Hol- 
les, duke of Newcastle, a princely furtune,—married, in early life, to the 
Duke of Portland, this lady devoted her days to literature and virta- 
Her house was the resort of the really great, she spared neither time 
nor money in forming her celebrated collections; whilst to the public 
she discharged a sacred duty in securing to them the Harleian Manu- 
scripts bequeathed to her by her father and grandfather, and placing 
them in the British Maseum. Her temper was cheerfal, her disposition 
liberal : let one little anecdote, the best tribute to her memory, be given. 
When Dr. Beattie visited her at Buls rode, be was surprised, one day 
at being summoned to speak with the duchess in private: he obeyed. 
The duchess then, with infinite delicacy, regretted the great expense to 
which he must have been put in visiting England, and requested that he 
would accept what she called a “ trifle,”"—a note for an hundred pounds. 
Beattie declined her proposal, but was gratified, and not, as a weaker 
man would have been, pained, by the well-meant and munificeat offer- 
ing. Few persons cuald, perhaps, have performed the delicate part of 
a benefactress so well as the Dachess of Portland. Her countenance is 
described as being full of sweetness and intelligence; her person, of 
dignity. “I found her,’ says Miss Burney, “ very charming, high-bred 
courteous, sensible. and spiritual: not merely free from pride, but free 
from affability—i:s most mortifying deputy.” 

Long lingered many of these famed guests in the saloons of Mon 
House, but, by degrees, death thinned theirranks. First in 1773, we hear 
of Mrs, Montagu’s “‘state of health being very indifferent ; she complains 
of a feverish attack, which had haunted her the greatest part of the sum- 
mer.” Is, then, the empress of all hearts—the star of the west—the 
good, the erudite, the still gay, still blessed one, hastening to her last 
home? No, she is only heart-sick for the death of her friend, Lord Lyt- 
tleton. Next—it is true, many years afterwards, in 1785—we find Dr. 
Beattie recording the virtues of the great duchess. She, too, is gone. 
The splendours of Bulstrode are centred in her funeral. Her cabinet of 
curiosities beholds her no more. “I had flattered myself,” writes Beat- 


tie, ‘that great ornament of her sex wonld bave lived for many years ;” 





but he was mistaken. He lived to mourn over the death of Mrs. Montaga 
ata good old age—fourscore. For years before a failure in eyesight 
had mad writing very painful to her, but her vivacity, and asingular charm 
of manuer, are said to have been retained to the last. Her long and, one 
might suppose, happy life, ended with the century. The year 1800 saw 
her not. She expired iu 1799, having lived to see many flourishing and 
younger trees felled by death before her. In March, Dr. Beattie sorrowed 
for her ; in Aprii, a stroke of palsy took away his speech for eight days. 
Death huvered over his couch long, but forbore to strike the final blow 
until the month ef June, 1803; for a year previously he had been alto- 
gether deprived of the use of his limbs. ‘I'his was not all: that sensi- 
tive and delicate mind had been broken down by domestic sorrow; and 
it is believed, not being denied by Sir William Forbes, that the pious, 
the gentle, the heaven-aspiring minstrel, solaced, or strove to solace, 
those inward cares with wine. “I never,” says his biographer, “ saw 
him so much affected by itas to be unfitted for business or conversation,” 
—a sad admission. 

Mrs. Carter still existed : most of her contemporaries were gone. Mrs. 
Montag», during her own decline, had tuuchingly written to her old 
friend that “ her sight was now almost entirely gone but that one of its 
latest uses would be to write to her.” But now this communicatiun was 
silent, that hand was cold. Surrounded. however, by friends who loved 
her, Elizabeth Carter closed her cloudless career. Her intellect re- 
mained unimpaired,and deafness seemed the sole inconveninece which old 
age brought tu her. There are those who remember still chatting with 
her in her room in Clarges Street, all around her in much disorder, and 
even dirt; but the old decaying trunk still firm, seemingly. She was not, 
however, immortal, and the year 1805 closed her career. And perhaps, 
whilst the ink with which we record that event is not yet dry, it may be re- 
marked that it is not very probable that we shall see in our days such woe 
menagain. They were beings of a high stamp, indeed, coined with no 
alloy of littleness or envy. They had none of the perversity nor daring- 
ness of the esprifs forts; and whilst their minds were masculine, their 
manners were gentle. Long, long will it be before the “ Blues” can 
look for another such a queen ; and could she, and would she arise, where 
could she look for such subjects as those who thronged at the bidding of 
Mrs. Montagu to Portman Square 1—Fraser's Magazine. 

————>——__ 


MOTTOES. 


Proverbs are a concentration of common experiences adapted to unis 
versal comprehension; mottoes are a concentration of individual thought 
or feeling in one point; and consequently both mottoes and proverbs are 
worthy the attention of the student of human nature, as indicating much 
more than they express. A “ motto,” the Italian for ‘‘ word,” though 
now understood to bea short phrase full of meaning, was at first an ex- 
pressive exclamation, accompanying those heraldic devices used by our 
ancestors asemblems of their piety, their anger, or their love ; or to 
commemorate an extraordinary adventure into which those passions had 
led them. Most of such mottoes were in Latin or French, because those 
languages were almost exclusively used by the two learned and warlike 
orders who ruled over society in what we now calltke dark ages. Short- 
ly the motto of the baron or knight who led his vassals to the crusade, 
or to the still more reprebensible attack on his next neighbour, became 
their slogan, warcry, or watchword ; and, when well chosen, often con- 
tributed to success in battle. What power and extent of territory were 
acquired by the Dukes of Normandy while they led on their followers, 
shouting their famous war-cry, “ Dieu aide !”—‘God help us !” which, 
to believe, was better fora man in a fierce struggle with his fellow-man, 
than breast-plate, or helmet, or two-edged blade. In fact,so much did 
these war-cries foster the spirit of partisanship, that it became necessary 
in our own island, when the wars of the “ Roses,” were terminated by the 
marriage of Henry VII. to Elizabeth of York, to pass an especial act of 
parliament for their suppression, making it penal for nobles or their fol- 
lowers to use any cry but that of “ St. George for England !” or the 
“ King !” 

The motto of the royal arms of England, ** Dieu et mon droit!” basa dis- 
puted origin; some writers attribute it to Richard I., who adopted it to sig 
nify that he beld his crown from no other sovereign, but only by Divine 
permission and hereditary right ; others affirm that it was first used by 
Edward III. when he laid claim to the Resomaneven in right of his mo- 
ther Isabella. Certainly it is from his reign that we date the existence 
of the Order of the Garter, with its famous motto, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal 
y pense !’—literally, ‘* Evil be to him who thinks evil of it” as well as 
the adoption of mottoes on seals. One of the earliest impressions of a seal 
with a motto isone affixed to a deed executed by an ancestor of the 
Byron family, dated in the twentieth year of Edward III; it is, ‘‘ Crede 
Byron ! —“ Believe or trust in Byron!” From this period the use of 
seals was rapidly extended; and not only were large sums of money 
given for gems, for the purpose of converting them into seals, but the 
newly-awakened arts of design and engraving were eagerly employed 
to make them at once ornamental and expressive. 

The three feathers of the Prince of Wales, with the German motto, 
“Ich dien!’—* I serve,” are supposed to have been the arms of the 
king of Bohemia who was conquered on the field of Crecy by Edward 
the Black Prince, and were therefore adopted by him; other beraldie 
writers assert that they were borne by the Princes of Wales who firet 





paid tribute to the crown of England, though still independent princes. 
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However they may have originated, these mottoes have been used suc- 
cessively by the mornarchs of England end their eldest sons from that 
time down to the present day ; excepting that William III. took for his 
“ Je maintiendray ;’—*{ will maintain!” and Queen Anne for hers, 
“« Semper eadem !’—* Always the same !’ a sort of admission, on their 
parts, that their right to the throne cf England was not indisputable. 

The kings of France have for their arms three fleurs de lis, or lilies, 
which were sent, says an old tradition, ‘by an angel from Heaven; avd 
the flowers being in manner of spears, were given to the king of Fiance 
in sign of everlasting trouble, that he and his successors all way with 
battle and swords should be punished.’ With such a prophecy hanging 
over them, and such a retrospect as the Revolution, the house of Bour- 
bon do well to take ‘ Esperance !’—‘ Hope!" for their motto. ‘ 

It is a gratifying fact, that when moitoes fell into disuse as war-cries, 
they were adopted for another and far more interesting purpose. Print- 
ing was just invented, and rose, if not rapidly, at least certainly, to be 
the most important art that the mind of man could devise, or his hand 
could practise. Learning, hitherto confined tothe college or the clois- 
ter, was now diffused among mankind, visiting the court, the camp, and 
the city, and bumanizing all who owned her influence. Printed books 
superseded the rare and costly manuscripts deretofore in use, and found 
such eager and numerous purchasers, that spurious and imperfect edi- 
tions of the more celebrated works began to be circulated. To remedy 
this evil, and to give security and protection to those printers whose 
publications combined great literary merit with rare typographical ex- 
cellence, princes and potentates granted them permission to use on the 
title-page some symbol and motto, to counterfeit which was legally as 
well as morally criminal. Thus Aldus Manutius, who established the 
famous Aldine press at Venice, and was the iuventor of the type called 
Italie, adopted for his sign on his title-pages a dolphin aud anchor. 
Henry Stephens, the founder ot the celebrated family of printers of that 
name, when established at Paris, took for his symbol an olive-tree, which 
long continued to be used by his sons, particularly by Robert, the most 
eminent of them, who was equally noted for virtue, learning, and skill 
in his occupation. It is of him that an anecdote is recorded, worthy to 
be coupled with that of Charles V. picking up the pencil of Titian, for it 
took place about the same period, and is as hovourable to Francis I. as 
is the letter-known condescension of his famousrival. Everybody knows 
that Charles patronized Titian; that our Henry VIII., rade and brutal as 
he waa, protected Holbein; and that Leonardo da Vinci died in the arms 
of Francis: few know that the same Francis, going, as was bis custom, 
to the printing-oflice of Stepbens, found him engaged in reading a proof. 
The coutiers in his train would have required the instant attendance of 
the-printer ; but Francis, ever high-minded and chivalrous, would not 
allow the interruption, but waited until he had finished—a smail enough 
condescension, it may perhaps be thought, but a great one in the then 
state of society. For this monarch, who was a judicious promoter of 
learning and the fine arts, books were first ornamentally bound, having 
the edges of the leaves gilt, and the arms and motto of the owner impres- 
sed on the covers. 

One of the earliest printers, of much celebrity in England, was Heury 
Day, who enjoyed the favour of Queen Elizabeth. Upwards of two hun- 
dred works issued from his press, distinguished by his symbol—the rising 
sun, witha boy awaking his companion, with the words, “ Arise, for it is 
day!” in allusion to the dawning day of Protestant reformation, which 
‘was much promoted by the dissemination of tracts, now first printed and 
published. Day was the inventor of the Saxon letter. Christopher Plan- 
tin, of Antwerp, adopted for his emblem and motto a hand and a paie of 
compasses, with “ Labore et constantia!”— By labour aud perseve- 
rance!”’ And by rigid adherence to this motto, he became rich and 
eminent: who indeed, let his station in life be what it may, can fail to 
improve it by acting in like manner? Juan de la Cuesta of Madrid, the 





vessel of the same class in the British navy. Though rated a 40-gun 
ship, she carries but 30; but these are of tremendous weight ; the 22 on 
the main being all 84, and the eight on the upper deck beimg 32-pound- 
ers. These guns can be used indifferently for shell, round shot, or grape; 
but they are exclusively devoted in the Psyche for experiments on a con- 
cussion shell, which being a recent Gallic invention, is exclusively em. 
ployed in the French service. The shell in question has no fuse, and it 
is perfectly harmless; it passes a certain distance through the air, with a 
| certain degree of velocity. It ignites by concussion, and not by percus- 
; sion; and its chief destination and oreration is that of lodging in the 
matter aimed at, and of setting fire to it—though it should pierce the ob- 
| ject, it will produce all the effects of an ordinary shell as itexplodes. It 
is harmless until it gainsa certain velocity, and it may be rolied on the 
floor or dropped from the upper to the lower deck without the least in- 
jary, and, even ifit be broken in the fall, no mischief will ensue. The 
| shell was invented by Captain Lillette, of the French naval service, and 
it was actively used in 1844, at Mogador, with such terrific certainty 
that wherever it fell the town was instantly on fire. Persoas in the ha- 
bit of using it say that half-a-dozen lodging in the Howe, the Queen, or 
the Albion, would set the shipina blaze the moment they struck the 
side, as each burrows in the wood, tears up all about it, and ignites every- 
thing with which each morsel of the contents comes in contact. There 
are neither mortars vor howitzers on board the Psyche; allher guns are 
fitted in the ordinary manner, asthe shell to be effective requires no more 
ootanes of the gun trom whence it isdischarged thau an ordinary round 
shot. 

“ The vast superiority of a frigate having all her main-deck guns 81- 
pounders, and firing 10-inch shells from each, is evident, but the admir 
ers of the Psyche will not rest there, as they assert that she is more than 
a match for a line of-batile ship. When we sball see a British 60 or 80- 
gua ship, allowing a French frigate to get within range without blowing 
her out of the water, we may be alarmed at the so much vaunted pow- 
erofthe Psyche. Still it is well to know that a French frigate, rated at 
40 guns, carries no less than twenty-two 84-pounders on her main-deck, 
and eight 32-pounders on her q uarter-deck, and that half a dozen shot 
from them well placed are calculated to play destruction with au enemy 
of superior force, who does not commence by disabling her. Captain 
Billeite, the inventor of the shell, died a few weeks since in the naval 
hospital at Paris. Thesecretof the new shell is known only to the pro- 
per department of the government; the officers on board are not ac- 
quainted withit. All they know is that such articlesare served out with 
other munitions of war, and that when they have witnessed the operation 
of the shell, the result has invariably been the same.” 


—_g—— 


THE OLD BACHELOR'S BRIDE. 


LittLe Bessy—pretty Bessy —vainly I have tried, 

From ’midst the idle, fluttering throngs, to find a fitting bride ; 
And now a steady bachelor of two score years and one, 

I’m almost in despair that |—muet end my days alone ; 

So I will train a wife to suit my wishes, or I'll none ! 





Little Bessy—pretty Bessy—thou shalt be my wife 

When fifteen years are added to thy present three years’ life ; 

In modest, meek humility, a model for thy sex-- 

A temper cheerful, tranquil, kind, which nothing e‘er can vex— 
Refined and courtly bearing too, with learning quite complex ! 


Little Bessy—pretty Bessy—life is full of care, 
And I must not expect \o be exempted from my share ; 
Bat music hath the magic power of dissipating gloom, 





printer and publisher of the first edition of Don Quixote, took for his de- 
Vice a stork, surrounded by the words, “Post tenebras, spero lucem !” 
“ Atter the darkness, I expect light!’’ He was the intimate friend of 
Cervantes, and was well acquainted with all his struggles and difficul- 
ties, 80 that we, who now know how much sorrow and suffering made 
up the story of his life, ought to appreciate the touching appeal thus 
made to the heart of posterity. From his gloomy confinement in the 
narrow duvgeon where he passed so long a period, through the jealousy 
of the litigious Mancheyans, this inimitable but persecuted man looked 
forward to a period when the light of fame should surroundhim, Nor 
was he mistaken. Some fame was in his life; but, as too often happens, 
it was not antil the darkness of death had settled on his eyes that his 
great merit was fully acknowledged. Let us hope that the hopefulness 
so strongly expressed in his motto never deeerted him, but that he felt 
the fall force of the fine Spanish proverb that he puts, on the occasion of 
some disaster, into the mouth of Den Quixote, ‘ There is yet sunshine on 
the wall.” 

From the mottoes of printers to those of men of letters the transition 
is easy. That adopted by the celebrated Erasmus, “ Festina /ente !"— 
*«Hasten slowly !"’ was considered by him to convey so much meaning, 
that he wished itmight be carvedin stone on public buildings, as well as 
printed in books. Less paradoxical is that used by an ingenious country- 
man of Erasmus, Tulp or Tulpius, a physician of Rotterdam, who, besides 
being eminent in his profession, encouraged his fellow-citizens to resist 
the attacks of Louis Quatorze on theirireedom. He took for his symbol 
a lamp a witn the motto, *‘ Aliis inserviendo consumor !’’"—* | 
consume myself for the advaniage of others!” And if, among the many 
occupations parsued by men of talent for the benefit oftheir ellow-men, 
there be one more sel{-sacrificing, more truly useful than another, it is 
that of the clever and conscienticus practitioner of medicine—he who 
“ wounds to heal” when it is necessary, but who also knows how to ad- 
minister the balm of sympathy to the worn and sinking sufferer. 

The virtuous and learned Selden wrote in all his books,*' Freedom above 
everything |” Yetthis freedom, so highly valued, was sacrificed by him to 
his still greater love of truth and consistency. During his illegal imprison- 
ment by James I., being debarred the use of his books and papers, he de 
clared ‘that his mind had been undefiled by any wish tu purchase liberty 
by a compromise of his opinions ; in fact, he had the best freedom—that of 
the mind. Dy. Robertson, the famous historian, commenced at fourteen to 
ake notes of what he read, and he wrote in all the books so used for this 
purpose, ‘ Vita sine literis mors!”—' Life without learning is deeth !”— 
and tothe spirit of this motto he adhered throughout life. ‘* He devoted 
himself to study:”’ says Lord Brougham in his Lives of Men of Letters 
“ examining aad revolving the facts of history, contemplating ethical and 
theological truths, amusing his fancy with the strainsof Greek and Roman 
poetry, Or warming it atthe fire of ancient eloquence, so congenial to his 
mind, atonce argumentative and rhetorical.” ‘I'o choose a motto so early 
in life, to retain it so long, and to act up to it with such persevering industry 
— \o indicate a firmness and consistency of character worthy of imita- 

n. 

An amusing instance of the influence over Lord Eldon of a motto on the 

anels of a stage-coach, is related in Twiss’s life of that eminent lawyer. 
hen he was plain John Scott, he went to London in search of fortune, ir. 
one of the stage-coaches known to our fathers, but of which our childreat 
have no recollection; the motto on the doors of the vehicle was, “ Bis dru- 
qui cito dat !” on whose meaning. “ Twice done, if done quickly !” he or 
minated all thejourney. Toeverything that occurred, whether seriousand 
Judicrous, he applied it ; it remained fixed in his mind through life; hon 
when he himself relates the anecdote, after having attained the highest hon- 
ours of his profession, and realising a sp'endid fortune, he doubts, very 
characteristically, and very justly also, whether it would not have been wiser 
on his part to have more frequently made it the rule of his own conduct. 
_In closing the subject of mottoes, let us refer to that engraved on a sun- 
dial in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris: “ Horas non numero nisi serenas !’ 
—‘ Icount none but sunny hours!” the only course for a sun-dial, but 
neither the only nor the wisest one forman. ‘They have little true, knw- 
ledge who have never felt that the darkness which alternates with the day- 
light has benefits as greai; if not as glorious—that the storm which sweeps 
over, and even threatens tadestroy us, may, in faet, save us from unseen or 
specious dangers. !n the human heart, and in the bosom of the earth, thie 
are seeds which can only germinate in the winter of adversity, which yet 
may have an after-growth of beauty and utility su fficient te repay the pa- 


tience which has endured trustingly and counted carefully, the dark and chil 
ly hours. 





es 
THE FRENCH FRIGATE « PSYCHE.” 
A NEW SHELL. 
From alaie London Paper. 

While the invasion question isso much agitated, the following descrip- 
tion ofa novel French frigate, and a new missile with which she is 
armed, will be read with interest; it is from the Lisbon correspondent 
of the Times: ‘As much has been said at heme of the wonderful capa- 
bilities of a French ship of war now in the Tagus, called the Psyche 
commanded by Count Gourdon, Iam glad to eay that | have had an op- 

rtunity of discussing with persons well-informed on such subjects, who 
inspected her, the peculiarities of her construction and armament. The 
Peyche is nota steamer, as has been erronevusly stated ; she is simply a 


And soft old songs you'll carol forth in our warm, cosy room, 
Amid the perfumed wreathing clouds of my dear meerschaum’s fume. 


Little Bessy—pretty Bessy—thy white fingers trim 

Must mould confections to the taste of epicurean whim ; 

No Berlin wool, no silken twist, with beads of gold or steel, 
Shalt thou weave into mystic gems from many ashining creel ; 
No—rather would I list the hum of thrifty spinning-wheel. 


Little Bessy—pretty Bessy—thou must stay at home ; 
All gossip parlance hating, nor ever wish to roam ; 
Simplicity’s adornment thy attiring must display, 
Avoiding all profusion, but moderately gay, 

And ready always to be seen from dawn to close of day. 


Little Bessy—pretty Bessy—sure I ask not much ; 
Although I own my private doubts—I shan’t meet many such : 
So if you'll promise me to wed—a rich old man and kind, 
And to his failings and his age to be for ever blind— 
I'll marry youin fifteen years—if then thou’rt to my mind! 
C. A.M. W. 
—— 


Tue Miser aNp tHE Doctor.—The celebrated miser, John Elwes, 
Esq., was very punctual in attending his daties as a member of parlia- 
ment, and, whatever the weather might be, he used to walk from the 
House of Commons to the Mount Cotfee-house. On one occasion the 
night was extremely dark, and, hurrying along, he ran with such violence 
against the pole of a sedan chair, that he cut both his legs very deeply. 
He, as usual, never thought of having any medical assistance ; but Colo- 
nel Timms, at whose house he then was, insisted on some one being call 

ed in. At length he submitted, and an apothecary was sent for, who 
immediately began to expatiate on the ill-consequence of breaking the 

skin, the good fortune of his being sent for, and the peculiarly bad ap- 
pearance of the wounds. ‘ Very probable,” replied Mr. Elwes, “ but I 
have one thing to say to you. In my opinion, my legs are not so much 
hurt; now you think they are; sol will make this agreement ; I will take 
one leg, and you shall take the other; you shalldo what you please with 
yours; I will do nothing to mine; and [ will wager your bill that my 
leg gets well before yours.” He exuliingly beat the apothecary by a fort- 
night. 

Sates For Prince Ausert.—Messrs. Marsden Brothers and Co. of 
Sheffield, have presented to Prince Albert a pairof skates of the most re 
cherche description. Instead of the common-place turn-up point of the or- 
dinary skate, a graceful swan rises, being beautifully chased to represent, 
itsplumage. The clogs of the skates are of polished rosewood, on the side 
of which, at the toe, the swan’s fizure is completed, and at the heel, the rose, 
thistle, and shamrock are carved. The straps, which are of patent leather, 
lined with white enamel, with silver buckles, pass through ilet holes lined 
with gold, On the heel the golden garter with its motto, surmounts a silver 
star; on the sole the royal arms are studded in gold and silver ; and the toe 
is of gold. 

Tue Iris IN THE FReNcH Anmy.—Oolonel M’Mahon, to whom Abd-el- 
Kader surrendered, is an Irishman; and General Lamoriciere, the Napo- 
leon of the army of Algeria—the first cavalry officer in the world—is the 
son ufan Irish lady. Lamoriciere is about 23 years of age, of noble as- 
pect, and possessesall the chivalry of a French descent, and all the mem- 
Ories of his Irish ancestry. 

Sarety Coats.—Messrs. Earls and Co., of Enniskillen, have just com- 
pleted a bal! proof coat, which has become an object of great curiosity in 
that ancient city. It is said to be quite impervious to the bullet of either 
pistol, gan, or even blunderbuss; and it can be worn with the greatest 
ease either on horseback, in a gig, or walking. 


Art oF Makixe men Happy.—There is an art of making man happy 
which very few understand. It is not always by putting the hand in the 
pocket that we remove affliction; there must be something more. There 
must be advice, and labour, and activity; we must bestir ourselves, leave 
our arin-chairs, throw off our slippers, and go abroad, if we would, effec- 
tually serve our fellow-creatures. When to this active and effectual 
benevolence the more ape efficacy of money is added, how great and 
how lasting may not the good be! Few, however, possess this quality 
of philanthropy; for it costs /ess to give a guineath an to give an hour.— 
Five Nights of St. Albans. 

A Bout.—An unfortunate landlord, going round to collect rents, sent 
his servant forward to prepare his tenants for the visit. On reaching the 
first house, and seeing his servant taking a survey, apparently in vain en- 
deavouring to gain admittance, he said,—-‘* What’s the matter, John ?—is 
the door bolted ?” ** I don’t know, master,” was the reply, “ but the tenant 
evidently has ” 

Att THk DirrrrsNce.—When, during the French Revolution, the 
bell of one of the Municipalities announced the rising of the people, and 
the summons to arms, Talleyrand is said to have burst forth with the ex- 
clamation— “ The tocsin sounds—we triumph!” ‘ Who triamphs— 
which side ?” demanded his hearers. ‘I will tell you that to-morrow,” 
was the reply of the ambidexterous diplomatist. 


Wuo is It.—“ He who goes to bed in anger bas the devil for a bed/el- 
low.” We know a married man, who, though he goes to bed as meek 





smart frigate of 40 guns, as well manned and as well appointed as any 





and gentle as a lamb, is in the same predicament. 
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PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau-st., New York. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES, 


pypocenaane GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES-—It is now universally 
admitted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvan- 
ism or Magnetism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR Lire, and that Disease in 
many of its most painful forms is entirely owing vo the absence of this Galvanic or 
Magnetic pewer in its bpehiag prepestions. IP then we can readily supply this won- 
drous power, when itis thus deficient, we can successfully combat Disease ; and this 
has been fully and perfectty attained by the present beautitul and scientific ins rament. 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE isan important improve- 
meat over all other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Pro-~ 
tession generally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic M 
in use. It is exceedingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out 
of order, as is the case with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect con- 
trol, and can be GRADUATED to any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or suffi- 
cient for the strongest adult, at the pleasure of theeperator. The Magnetic influence 
is imparted ina continuous manner and with no unpleasant sensation to the most deli- 
cate patient. It requires no assistant in its use, and isin every respect entirely barm- 


less. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosITIVE AND PERMANENT 
SUCCESS in all cases of Rheumatism, acute o1 chronic, seated either in the head, joints or 
limbs ; Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, c+ 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of 
Joints, Lu »bago, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Devility, Deficiency of Ner- 
vous and Physical Energy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, 
the Machine is confidently recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scroiula, 
Dropsy, Erysipe‘as, Deafness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its 
effects are equally successful. . 

Sach Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all ry app 
put upin neat rosewood boxes Accompanying eacb is a new Manual, containing fall 
and simple directions for its use and application in the various diseases in whicb it 4 
recommended Any per-on of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this Machina 
as everything regarding it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

All Physicians Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beauti ul instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which 
ordinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $10, $12 and $15, accor¢ ing to size and power. They 
can be readily and safely sent to any part of United States, Cunada, the Briush Pro 
vinces and West Indies, and each instrament is warranted, 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINBS are manufactured and sold whole- 
sale and retail by D. C. MOOREHEAD. 1¢2 Broaoway, New York. 

N.B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and 
oarefully fulfilled janJ6 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
, INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL, HALT A MILLION STERLING, 
GOVERNOR—Tue Ricut Hon. tue EARL or ELGIN ann KINCARDINZ, G@o-e 
VEENOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, 

Edinburgh, 1 George street: London, 4 A. Lothbury; Glasgow, 35 St. Vimeent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 

DIRECTORS: 
CurRistr. DUNKIN, Esq., 
Hon, Justice McCorp, 
Hon. W. B. Roginson, 


Hon. Peter McGIit, Chairman, 
Davip Davipson, Esq., 
ALEXR. Simpson, Esq., 
Hew Ramsay, Esq., 
Medical Adviser, George W. CAMPBELL, Esq., M.D. 
Solicitor, Joun Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Esq. * 
HE DIRECTO&S of the COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being ae. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which 
are commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THE BOARD IN MONTREAL 
with full powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals. putting the Company on the 
risk, at once, without communicating with the parent Board, 

A party has it thusin his power to effectau Assurance on his Life immediately, with- 
Outincurring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been sub- 
jected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to complete the transac- 
tion: the deliverance of the Board at Montreal being final and irrevocable. i 

This arrangement gives to the CoLontrat ail the facilities of a Company wontialy 
local ; and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaranteed Capital, al- 
fords the most nerfect security in all Assurance transactions. 




















Rates by Aacual Payments for an assurance of £100 sterling: . 
Tasie I. 
Whole Perm of Lite, wi bh Parucipation in the Profits of the Company. 
Age. | Annuai Premium. | Age. Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premiam, 
15 | £1 14s 04 30 2 9s 4a 50 Li ids Od 
20 | 1 18s 4d | 40 3 5s Gd 60 7 7s 1d 











Povictes effected under THis TaBLe, have the benefit of participating in the profits o 
the Company, which will be asce:tained and divided at certain intervals, when each 
Policy will share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


Tasce Il. 
~~ Whole Term of Life without Participation. wit A, Plliar’ | 
Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Aonval Premium. 
15 £1 iis 2d | 30 | £2 5s 2d 50 | £i 5s 347 
20 1 15s Id } 40 | 3 0s 0d 60 6 l4s lid 


Policies effected under THis TABLE, secure sums of fixed amourt, payable at death, 
This Tabie is frequent.y selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the 
lowest terms, and is wellsuited to Assurances effected in convection with LOANs, or to 
cover DeBTs. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hacer Crepit SystemM.—Accorving to this arrangement, parties os Pa HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to 
remain asa debt on tke Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the 
Assured, to be dec ucted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan:—One-THIRD of the 
Annual p:emium to remain in the hands of the Policy holder during ihe subi-tence ef 
the Assurance, the propor. ion of premiums thus reserved to be veducted with Interest, 
when the sum assured becomes aclaim upon the Company. 

Travevcuine Licence.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence 
and Trageiliag, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in 
particular, the assured having permission to pass fcom ANY NortH AMERICAN ?0RT TO 
ANY European Port, at all times, without extra charge. . 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire ASSURANCES and ANNUITIES, may be obtained 





by application at any ot the Offices of the Company. 
By order of the Directors, 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 


UNIFED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO, 

No. 8S Waterloo Place , Pall Mall, London. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,600,000. 
4 ine Company established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfeet 
_ security in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success wbich has attended 

itsince its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or in Ameri - 
cancurrency, $460,000. 

In 1841, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sam insured, 
to all — of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown fn 


the following table :— 
$5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years— added $200. 


nov 13—6m 





For the whole Life, 























For seven years,) - 
Age. For one year. jat an annual pre-| Yearly without; Yearly with 
| mium of } profits. profits. 
23 1 02 109 1 82 2 00 
24 104 | 1 il 1 87 210 
25 1 07 | 115 1 $2 215 
26 1 10 \ 117 1 97 2 20 





The premium, are on the most mouerate scaie, and only one half need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2 500. p 
Every information will be afforded aad prospectuses may be a nat ae enpeention 
, . , 


Agent for New York and the United States. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 21ST AUGUST, 1847, 
CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
President, Hugh C, Baker; Vice Presidert, J ‘I, Brondgeest; Solicitors, Buiton & 
Sa‘ leir; Physicians, G. O'Reilly and W. G. Dickinson, 
fP\HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE upon Lives, end transact any 
r business dependent upo the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or Dur 
chase Annuities or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
in addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province ata 
rate of compound interest much bevond that which can be ob ained in Britain, to pee 
mise @ most material reduction of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorshipe or - 
dowments tor a smaller present payment,or yearly pi —. ond Breese sith theme 
i i ' ; one 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or deferred, for any sum o mtd shia jmportavee to 
trol over the Company 
prompt settlement of 
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They can also point tothel cal position of the Company as 

intending Assurers, as itenables such As urers to exercise con 

and facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the 

claims. shea 
Assurances can be effected either WITH or tyiTHOUT participation ioe tee Se 

Company; the premiums may be paid in balf yearly oF qoarterly my 4 

and the HALF CREDIT sysTEM having been adopted by the od <= 

ne are one half ofthe first seven premiums, secured upon the Policy lone. 

. v, Whole Term of Lie. 





Annual Premium to Assure £10 ‘ $e 
ae With | Without | Half Credit. 














a” | Profs. | paeee | Half Credit. | Age. | Profits. | Profits. 

15 1131 165 ; 40 362,214 8 2176 
20 1174 | 1 911 45 $17 1 $4. $74 
2 | 229/114 7 1176 50 413 1 

380 293 |202 2 26 55 517 8 4 19 11 5 34 
35 | 2167 ' 2 6 4 293 | @ '710%0 2 








; Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon compari- 
“Big sboveraie, For Zit Witout Patcaton a sal cFaice a pacnt oa 
to assure in Canada, while the essnred wit ee Pvale Ged ants 

e Py . - 
the whole profit of } haem Forms of Application, and any further information 
some Hegre ty the Company, or the practice ot Life Assurance, can be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, or from any of the — 


4 lready appointed: 
Agents and Medical NT EEE oscecersésessisescrepasicereeatbsesiifes 










“ieeee Er EPOUO NOT voc eons 400005 ca8ds0ectnsonngocsceoscesecs 
wot eat peesteececccouce copektits CUMNCO MOMBIIROM. cc ccccce 


Dundas... "George Scolt...+.-+sssee++e+Dr. Alexander Anderson. ss 
London... .. Frederick A. Willson.....0.-Dr. 8. C. Sewell. .....0.seece 


sececeeeDAVIG Buchan....cesecee savcsecsenseccccecsccesessseceeeen® 
veceveeeMalcolm Cameron....... decasccces 
vecesevese Welch and Davie... .-escercecceees 
Tin€Seeseceseceeesees Lachlan Bell. ..sssceeerereveccsveecececenerseceecccces eneeew 
Edmund Bradburuwe..........Dr. George Herrick. ...+s00 
William Lapenotiere.........Dr. Samuel J. Stratfurd. sess 
By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
Hamiltos- 
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SR7ANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENEK a young married man lately trom Eng. 


i, who thoroughly understands Forcing, Buddiog, Grafiing, and the entire 
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SHREWSBURY. 
“ St. Jarlath’s, Tuam, Feast of the Chair of St. Peter, 1848. 


. ’ ns episcopos aliquos, sui sta- 

« «Non potest sancta #Ynoditacem Aon leviter dehouestare; quicuim tegus ministris, 

wee et Baronibus in ecclesia et extra, indecenti quadam demissione se gerant, et 

a uti interiores ministri altaris, nimis indigne non solum loco cedunt, sed etiam per 
sonaliter illis imserviupt.’— The Sacred Council of Trent. : 

“ My Lord,—As commissions are nuw of such ordinary occurrence, we 
may be permitted to inquire, in what office of the home or foreign ~ \ 

artment has your Lordship taken out your high commission to ene 
on the divine authority of bishops, and. to undertake to manage, under the 
Minister who is the object of your disinterested oulogy, the concerns of 
the Catholic church in Ireland? The instrument of this real or fancied | 
commission has been probably conveyed through some of those functiona- 
ries, who have recently been informing some of the Catholic bishops ir 
this coantry, that, by Royal or viceregal command, a peculiar day had 
been set apa t for fasting and humiliation, or for thanksgiving in tae Pro- 
testant churches. The object of the communication could not be mis- 
taken. The coincidence of prayers and fasts, and thanksgiving, on the 
same day in the Catholic and Protestant churches, brought about by 
mere secular interference, might impress on the people of Ireland how 
harmoniously both could be moved and managed by the same dexterous 
political hand, without any tedious or circuitous reference to Rome. It 
is true the communication signified it was not the intention of the Vice- 
roy of the day tu interfere with the discipline of the Catholic chureb. No: 
coercive interference could never be thought of during a conciliatory 
correspondence for a mere experiment of the effects of this novel political 
action on its liturgy. It was ouly a kind invitation to the exercise of a 
spontaneous concord ; for the time had not yet arrived when further re- 
monstrance agaiust such encroachments would be tardy and in uain; and | 
when the Minister’s brief and despotic rebuke of ‘ an intention to violate | 
the law” would convince the astouished hearers, who in an evil hour 
trusted to wily diplomacy, that they had irrevocably surrendered the 
liberties of the church. Whether those circulars were attended to in auy | 
of the churches your lordship caanot but know, from your peculiar soli-| 
citude for the Irish hierarchy, as well as from your peculiar sources of 
right and wrong information. : ; 
“As for my part, | must plead guilty to an utter inattention to the commu- 
nication regarding the day for fasting and prayers in the Catholic church- 
es. I have had the bad taste to be as insensible to the beuefits of this 
ministerial manifesto pointing out to Catholic bishops the course of their | 
spiritual daties, as I have been to some of the other blessings to which | 
your Lordship has alluded, and as [ shail ever remain to you or any oth- | 
er unauthorized and presumptuous dictation. It is, ao doubt, to the 
want of my due appreciation of such courtly favours I am now indebted 
for the honour of your Lordship’s most extraordinary correspondence. 
It affords fresh proofs, if proofs were wanting, of the fallacy ofthe Catholics | 
in Ireland trustiag to Catholics in office, or connected with those in office, | 
as a protection for their religion; itis generally thereverse. Experience now | 
prove that they are systematically employed to enableour enemies to make | 
gradual aggressions on our faith and discipline, without their aid would not 
have been attempted. In such appointments of ‘ discreet Catholics” to 
office there isa mixture of small, precarious good, with a vast amount of 
certain injury ; the precarious good enjoyed alone by the occupants of 
place, and tue injury spread throughcut the entire Catholic community. 
There has not been a recent law, however noxious, down to that of the 
infidel colleges (so cautiously passed over by your Lordship), of which 
discreet Catholics have not been sharers in the enactment, and of the 
execution of which they have not been active instruments. 

“ That the spirit of your Lordship’s eccentric letter—which some fu- 
ture collector of canons will surely rank among the most extravagant of 
the Extravagantes of lay pretension, issued from one of those officers to 
which I have alluded—lI have reason to judge. Without some such offi- 
cial inspiration as | have adverted to, it would be impossible to account 
for the humiliating circumstance of the Catholic Peers of England lend- 
ing themselves—some, I hope, unconsciously—to the foul conspiracy 
against the lives of the Catholic people and the character of the Catholic 
hierarchy. To Lord Arundel—whose letter L should deem officious 
were it not characterized by a courtesy and Christian feeling, the best 
evidence of acandid mind seeking for information, though his own ex- 
perience should have taught him of what English bigotry and cruelty 
were capable even towards English Catholics—! returned an answer 
which I regret not, reciprocating the respectful tone of the noble wri- 
ter. His letter breathed none of that slavish «nd unchristian insolence 
for which the effusions of some of his brother peers are so remarkable, re- 
vealing at once the assiduous suitors of Ministerial favours as wel! as the 
fastidious dispensers of a subordinate patronage, who, for the taunts and 
humiliations encountered in the pursuit of the one, take care to indemni- 
fy themselves by an equivalent exaction of revolting servitude in the 
distribution of the other. Had such wayward and extravagant caprices 
—foudled by long habit into an imaginary right of patronizing the Catho- 
lic church—been confined to the ordinary sphere of their operation, they 
should escape from us ail notice and animadversion ; but when we fiud 
a Catholic peer come forward and deliberately assert of an entire nation- 
al church to which his country is so deeply beholden, that she is a 
conniver at injustice, an accessory to crime, a pestilent sore on ihe 
commonw ealth;’ restiag tais scandalous assertion on calumnies which 
not only have not been proved but have been fully refuted, and making 
at the same time the most solemn asseveration, that he is animated ‘ sole- 
ly by a sincer- zeal for the houour of the episcopacy,” we are naturally 
reminded of the sincerity of Herod’s homage to our Divine Redeemer, 
who sought for an opportunity to destroy his victim in the same hypo- 
— professions of reverence under whichhis deadly purpose was con- 
cealed. 

“ Whilst our people are falling around us the victims of famine and 
their cries going forth to disturb beyond the channel the sensual slum- 
bers of many who issue their edicts for the demolition of the cottages of 

the poor, it were natural to expect sympathy from those wlio affect to 
number themselves among the representatives of the mercies of the church 
aud the inheritors of its ancient chivalry. Yes, each recurring day pre. 
sents scenes of suffering, as harrowing as any historian could have told, 
nay, as any that have been recorded even by the inspired writers. In 
the course of last week, and within a short distance of town, I was sur- 
rounded with a group of persons whose misery might melt the soul even 
of an alien calamniator of the Irish priesthood, if the pride of caste did 
not steel him against all appeals to pity. They consisted of nearly 20 
persons, old and young, some faltering from hunger as they approached, 
others with such miserable shreds of tattered clothes, that I am convinc- 
ed they would have died under the roof, if roof they had still, rather 
than issue with such a wretched garb to expose themselves to the pub- 
lic gaze; all crying out to me for food for that one day’s sustenance, and 
shrieking with agony that they were now thrown on the world to starve, 
banished for ever from the shelter of their little cottages. This, m 
lord, was no fanciful tragedy, represented in order to stimulate the pailed 
Votaries of the world, and to substitute in the room of real sufferings, to 
which they are so callous, the scenic excitement of fictitious sorrows. No, 
their dismantled cottages lay before me as monuments to attest the truth 
of their simple and artless story, and the smouldering scraws of the brok- 
en root were their only beds during the previous night, and the eye of one 
was 80 inflamed from the cold and from the smoke that issued from the 
burning rubbish and faggots that she is in danger of having lost its use 
or ever, 

“And what is the fate of the Irish priesthood if they represent those 
Scenes to call for the charity of the humane or the justice of the Legisla- 
ture? They are denounced as disturbers of the public peace, who 
interfere with the sacred rightso’ property. 1n vainin a Christian age 
and for a Christian people, do they quote the words of inspiration, ‘He 
that taketh away the bread gotten by sweat is like him that killeth his 
neighbour. He thatsheddeth blood and he that defraudeth the labourer 
of his hire are brothers. He that offereth sacrifice out of the goods of the 
gd as one that sacrificeth the son in presence of his father.’ If, with 
t ® picture of scenes of suffering before their eyes with which the clergy 

are so familiar, they call attention to them, they are immediately accused 
of drawing highly coloured representations of misery for the sake of ex- 
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| preaching of their pastors. 








citing compassion. Why not furnish facts ? They are told, one fact 
+ bo its circumstances of time, place, and date, is of more value than 
-2€ most eloquent general descriptions, and will not fail to make a deep | 
nprestion on the just and generous feelings of Englishmen. 1 myself | 
eg received many letters to this effect, recommending the detail of | 
rae o order to interest the humanity and justice of the legislature in 
ehalf of Ireland, No sooner, however, have many facts, described with 
a eneninn details which could not be contradicted, been published, 
an a loud and general clamour has been excited through England, and 





the clergy bave been stigmatized as guilty of uuchristian denunciations. 








LITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 





“Perhaps it is in the unexampled patience and resignation of the 
group I have just described and many such others over Ireland, that 
your Lordship may fiud a proof of the inefficiency of the Catholic hierar- 
chy. From the execrable calumnies of the English journals, whichyour 
Lordship rechoes with such emphatic fidelity the public would be 
apt to infer that this diocese abounded in those murders and atrocities 
that have excited such general horror. How do the facts, however, 
stand? Of all the murders and outrages, on account of which commis- 
sions have been issued and the ordinary course of law has been suspend. 
ed, not a single one has taken place within this diocese, though of all the 
dioceses in [reland containing at once the most numerous and destitute 
population. For the trath o this assertion I refer to the present com- 
missions; and even the names of the locallities over which the late pro- 
clamations extend, bear attestation to the general tranquillity of this dio- 


| cese and the patient resignation of ite people. Not that there have not 


been sume seizures of property—amongst the rest of cabbages and tur~ 
nips by starving creatures—and abundance of convictions for such ~r.mes. 
Nay, so well has the majesty of the law being vindicated during the late 
sessions in this town, that a man, and a woman, one for the petty larceny 
of a goose, and tne other for the petty larceny of a drake, were both sen- 
tenced, as the local journal informs us, to six months’ imprisonment 
This exemption from heavier crimes is uot adduced as any explanation 
for your Lordship, much less in the way of invidious contrast with those 
dioceses that are disturbed notwithstanding the incessant zeal and 
No ; for should the present distress continued 
unmitigated, the zeal and preaching of a St. Paul could not persuaded 
thousands to lie down and starve, when persons are daily seen, who from 
the instinctive law of self preservation snatch what is necessary to sustain 
them for the moment, confessing that they willingly court incarceration 
ot even banishment, inorder that life, so dear to every creature, should 
be prolonged. No; but I adduce this comparative tranquillity of the dio- 
cese of Tuam, to show the animus of the allied conspirators against the 
fair fame of the priesthoud, when they venture to represent to you the 
state of any diocese as accounting for a melancholy pre-vmiuence ix 
crime which exists not, however, but in your too credulous imagination, 
which it is not surprising if your exquisite seusibility forthe good name 
of the Catholic hierarchy should have disturbed. 

‘What therefore is to become of the hordes of miserable creatures 
such as 1 have described, who are seen traversing the country and be- 
sieging you in the public ways with the clamorous importunities of hun- 
ger? They are driven from their homes to look for an asylum in the 
workhouse ; they are again driven back to their homes; but alas! they 
have none, end thus are exposed to certain death, not unlike the Britons 
of your own country, driven by the Saxons to the sea, and driven back 
again by the sea on the swords of the Saxons. It was well for those 
miserable creatures, and for many such over the diocese and province, 


that the charities of some of the benevolent people of England as well as | 


of other countries, enabled me to give some temporary relief to mitigate 
their sufferings This generous charity has not been as you assert, I trust 
not with a view to check it, requited with ingratitude. Your Lordship 
could have learned the contrary even from the public documents address- 
ed to our benefactors, and recorded in the columns of the public jour- 
nals. We have not been ungrateful. We conveyed the expression of 
our deep acknowledgement to the good bisbops of England and Scot- 
land as well as tc those oi France and Italy. The noble sympathy man- 
ifested from every region in America, from Canada to Mexico, and from 
New York to Wisconsin, have been acknowledged by us in terms, not 
such perhaps as their munificence deserved, but in such at least as were 
compensated by the warm sincerity of the feelings by which they were 
dictated. Our obligations to the Holy Father for having unlocked in 
our behalf the hearts and treasures of the Christian world have not been 
withheld, and though we could not express them iu adequate language 
his paternal bosom was moved by the gratitude of his Irish children. 


The magnificent contributions sent by the Paris committee to the pro- | 


vinces of Manster and Connaught, as well as other distreseed localities, 
have not been forgotten, and even within these few days I had the gra- 
tification to acknowledge the receipt of more than $00/. from the zealous 
and devout Catholics of the Rhenish provinces. It was a manifestation 
of sympathy to the poor of Ireland worthy of the ancient fame and mo- 
dern exertions for religious freedom of the province of the Rhine ; and [ 
must confess it was a source of great consolation to us to have such an 
attestation of sympathy for our sufferings from the members ofa church 
recently illustrated by the zeal and intrepidity of a Drost—the late arch- 
bishop of Cologne—a prelate who in his triumphant struggle with secu- 
lar tyrauny, Which sought to erect the influence of the world within the 
sanctuary, has gained a fame in the church worthy of an Athanasius, the 
immortal patriarch of Alexandria. 

* [tas true that on two points there may have been omissions deeply felt 
by your Lordship—the omission of gratitude to the Government, or to the 
Earlof Sirewsbury. You are too generous to expect ‘to reap where you 
have not sown.’ Wherever your bounty has been extended, there I am 
sure t has been thankfully acknowledged; and it is not improbable that 
you have earned and gathered ina rich harvestof gratitude from some of 
those public bodies in Ireland whose funds have been, contrary, no doubt, 
io the intention of the contributors, expended in the work of proselytism, 
and whose agents are at this moment, throughout the entire of this province 
and I believe of other places, so managing those contributions, that unless 
the people surrender their faith by apostasy they are to be abandoned to 
starvation. ‘Chis, no doubt, is under the specious plea of providing for 
destitute children, ‘The work ofassistance would be laudable if the ulterior 
object was not the ruin of their religion, But those who confine their char- 
ity to the children alone, and leave the aged parents to starve, have less of 
Christian charity then they would fain persuade us. Instead of Christian 
charity they remind us of the ferocity of the savage or the licentious crurity 
of the philosopher, who maintained and reduced to practice that the aged 
and infirm might be abandoned to death when they became useless or a 
burden to the commonwealth. 

“ But as you are not selfish, you feel much less the withholding of grati- 
tude from yourself than from the humane and excellent Government to 
whose fostering care the poor ot Ireland have the good fortune to be entrus- 
ted. Your Loidship seems to have tasted of the philosophy of Leibnitz ; 
and every successive Government, wheth2r Whig or Tory, has the good 
fortune of reaching the pinnacle of political optimism in your estimation, 
But‘ as wiser sons think their fathers fools,’ some of the rising heirs of the 
present day may entertain a similar presumptuous or uncharitable feeling 
towards their predecessors ; and, probably yours, in his improving wisdom 
unable to understand the justice of your eulogy on the Prime Minister, may 
rank him too among the unrighteous legislators who add another heap to 
the legislative abuses of ages, prudently reserving for the Ministerial pat- 
ron of his own times the convenient compliment of being the destined po- 
litical refurmer who isto sweep them allaway. How ungrateful of the 
Catholics of Ireland not to pour forth canticles of gratitude to the Ministers 
who promised that none of them should perish, and then suffered near a mi- 
lion to starve! But we ought to be consoled by the assurance, that ‘ they 


' 
| have on hand resources to relieve the people when all their local efforts 


shall be exhausted.’ They have resourceson hand! Had they not those 
samé resources on hand during the last season while the people perished ? 
for the only resources administered by the new Parliament are coercion. 
What a consolation to the starving villagers I have already mentionad, who 
would have been dead if not yet relieved, and to the friends of the five, 


who, according to the coroner’s inquest, died of starvation ina parish of} 


this diocese last week, to be told that the Government had ‘a large fund of 
money in hand,’ and that they ought tobe ' warmed and filled,’ and grate- 
ful for its being so weilhusbanded. Return thanks to those whose continual 
theme is the rights of property—as if the rightof the poor to live were a 
matter of mere kindness and condescension! Were the people of Ireland 
to return them thanks, they would be deemed to fee! a horrid joy in getting 
rid of the thousands of their deceased relatives—aad no wonder if those 
relatives would rise up and reproach them; and should the living offer 
them their thanks for letting their relatives starve, it would be exposing the 
Survivors to a similar fate this year, or perhaps the Ministry to the imputa- 
tion which every good Christian should deprecate, of their being soothed 
by the incense ascending from the repetition of simiiar hecatombs, 

“ La reality, so fav from want of gratitude to benefactors being our 
crime, we are deemed rather to have sinned from being too profuse of 
its manifestation. The clergy see their flocks fall around them, the vic- 
tims of famine and of cruelty ; they publish their sufferings to the world 
as they shall fearless continue to do notwithstanding all lordly interdicts 
the contrary ; and they invoke the shield ofhamanity and justice in their 
behalf. Their appeals are deemed importunate; their publications of 
the general misery and of the heart-rending evictions of the small tenantry 
are considered inconvenient; and, like the prophet of old, they are 
stigmatised by allied bands of corrupt courtiers and apostate mercen- 
ari€s, as the ‘ troublers of Israel.’ The poor outcasts of Ireland might, it 
is said, die in silence and obscurity; were it not for the unseasonable 
notoriety given to this cruelty, by those indiscreet pastors, for according 





t» the maxims of the modern morality of English and Scotch, or the 
Irish utilitarians too, crime is not in the commission of cruelty, 
but in ite publication. Yet the parties of the church recollect, 
spiritual destitution. Then should that be spiritual destitution, for 
there were but few of the angels of the apostolic churches whose 
works were found perfect, we shall never :nvite the assistance of 
ting the words, ‘ Woe be to me because I was silent,’ shall not be silent 
on public crimes; and in despite of the non-conducting medium of mi- 
nisters shallconvey to their beloved Sovereign who reigus in their af- 
fections, the cries and sufferings of her perishing people. The glory of 
the British empire would, forsooth, be tarnished by the truth of somany 
its subjects being mendicants on the charity of the universe or dying 
of starvation. The facts then of destitution and of death must be stuborn- 
ly and pertinaciously denied ; the assertors of those inconvenient truths 
of famine must be stigmatised and held up to execration as the abettors 
of allthe atrocities which it brings inits train. and the clergy must be 
thus silenced by the imputation of a constructive crime, in pee to deter 
them from the performance of their duty of sustaining their suffering 
flocks—reminding one of ihe brutality of the Roman tyrant of old, who 
despaired of succeeding in his wicked project until he had threatened 
not only to destroy his victim but to write ou her monument the calum- 
nious epitaph of infamy. 

“ The reader has no doubt already learned to appreciate the value of 
your hypocritical pity for the condition of this diocesesand its uliar 
of wolves to protect the lambs, regardless of a certain class o! eripa- 
tetic intriguers who poison the ears of all whom they pretend with 
the breath of their slander, and who have no hope to reach honours, for 
which nature never qualified them, but by rising on the prostration of 
their country and the ruin of their religion. 

“As one proof of its spiritual destitution, the ‘Repeal rent’ is paid through- 
out the diocese to forward the measure of the repeal of the legislative 
union! Yes, and your lordship’s surprise, but echoing the affected sur- 
prise ofour enemies, will only strengthen our determination. Poor as we 
| are now, as your lordship supposes, in respect to schools and chapels, we 
| were far poorer and more destitute when we supported by similar pecuniary 
sacrifices the Catholic association. Did your Lordship or your fellow 
peers, noW So much scandalized at the right of citizens claimed after the ex- 
amp'e of St, Paul by the priests of Ireland, then launch any indignant 
philippics against their so-called iaterference? Oh, no! as long as the 
Catholic peers of England—dead to society—from the lowest offices of 
which they were excluded—slept, like the enchanted knights of old, in 
the keeps of their barovial castles, bristling with the penal terrors which 
kept aloof the approach, nay, the very hope of liberty—a slumber in which 
they would have stilllain without much loss to society had it not been for 
O Connell and the Catholic priests and people of Ireland—we do not find 
there was uttered any complaint from any quarter against that sacred influ- 
ence that marshalled the men in this peaceful and moral warfare, until 
the mighty chief routed the dragons of grim enactments that were keep- 
ing ward around their mansions, and the clangor of emancipation awa- 
kened them once more to freedom and to life. Who could have imag- 
ined that it would have been since the chief labour of some of those lords 
to propitiate the inveterate bigots whose joy at their bondage could only 
be equalled by their rage at their liberation, and not only to forget the 
former sharers in their sufferings, but, worse than the companions of 
Joseph, who only forgot bis captivity, to labour to forge new and more 
galling ftetters for tnose who had mainly contributed in shaking off their 
own? 

‘But peers have certain privileges, among which, no doubt, ingrati- 
tude is to be numbered. In this very ingratitude, by which they are treated 
by those from whom they had a right to expect aid, the Catholic clergy 
find fresh evidence to instify them in the course they have adopted. The 
people and the priests contribute their mite to the association out 
of their ‘ poverty,’ [ will admit, and not out of their abundance. This 
very sacrifice proves their abhorrence of that mendicancy with which 
they are reproached by their oppressors as a national vice, and their un- 
conquerable determination, whilst they are as loyal as any portiou of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, to be equally as free. Like the husbandman who 
sows in spring to reap in harvest, they give their little offerimg now, to 
obtain that sound legislation which will secure the fruits of industry and 
| avert the recurrence of those famines that desolate the land, which, not 
| scarcity alone, but bad laws have brought on, and which those cruel and 
| unequal laws are terribly aggravating. 

“ As the destitution, the disorders, and the crimes that afflict the coun- 
| try, spring from those had laws, as sure asa troubled stream from bad 
| fountain, what more laudable in the pastors of the people than to labour 

peaceably for having substituted in their place a system of wise and ben- 

evolent legislation? As another source of ‘spiritual destitution’ is the 
| want of national schools, perhaps your Lordship might infon the pub- 
} lic, whether from any recent alliance with the national board your sym- 
| pathies have any kindred leaning to that body. If so, wiil your Lordship 
| report likewise of the Protestant Catechism, that is surreptitiously taught 
| to Catholic children in some of those few national schools that are forced 
| on the ordinary of the diocese, even by Catholic commissioners, in defiance 
| of the rights of episcopal authority, nay, of the supreme authority of the 
| Pope? Is your Lordship aware that it was the iustruction of his Holiness 
| that the property of the national school resorted to chiefly by Catholics 
should be vested in the Catholics pastors, and that in opposition to that 
admonition every art has been employed to induce the present patrons to 
resign their leases and vest the property of the schools exclusively in this 
dictatorial body, under the pretence of keeping them in repair, as if they 
could not be kept in repair under their present trustees and patrons ? 
; _‘ Is your Lordship aware that some of the anti-Catholic members of 
this commission have been, under the guise of addressiug the members 
of their own persuasion. distilling the poison of their heretical doctrines 
into the ears of the Catholic teachers, on the most solemn subject of the 
sources of inspiration, and the different channels by which it is con- 
veyed? As your oracle may have some pretensions to theology, perhaps 
you would explain in what these heretical discourses differ from heretical 
preaching, or how can Catholics be justified in listening to preachers on 
such a platform, when into heretical churches and conventicles they are 
forbidden to enter? The infidel colleges were peculiar favourites of 
those commissioners, particularly of one of them called the Rev Shoul- 
ding Henry, the drift of whose last reported sermon before the Catholic 
teachers seemed to be entirely palates against the Pope for his condem- 
nation of an harmonic system, which, according to the commissione , 
would restore social concord to Ireland! From the excess of the Rev. 
Shoulding Henry’s love for those colleges, and the hope of social union 
into which «ll discordant sects were to be attuned by their sacred influ- 
ence, I should not be suxprised if he mingled with his oration to the as- 
sembled teachers tears of pity for their fall. And it will, no doubt, bea 
consolation to the Calvinistic followers of John Knox, who taught more 
of the doctrines of ‘ necessity’ regarding free will than the calumniated 
priests of Ireland, to find the tears of Lord Shrewsbury on the condem- 
nation of the godless colleges falling in such sympathy with their own. 
Remaiader in bur next. 


WHO KILLED TECUMSEH ? 


From Major Richardsons “Eight Years in Canada?" 


1 was now, | knew, not far from a scene which had been endeared to my 
young recollection, yet which since my boyhood { have never had an op- 
portunity of approaching :—this was the spot on which the great Indian 
chief, Tecumseh, had fallen ; and where I, with the greatest part of my re- 
giment, had, as { have beforc remarked, been captured by the Americans. 
The ‘ forty mile woods,” through which I had just passed, had been ccle- 
brated, at that period, for the pursuit through it, by a party of mounted 
Kentuckians, of the General who commanded us,* and who had basely de- 
serted his men atthe very commencement of the action. On emerging trom 
this, I, for the first time, beheld the Indian village, situated in a small plain, 
whither it had been the original intention to move the army and our Indiaa 
| allies,—some three thousand warriors—in order that we might take up a 
position from which the enemy could not easily have dislodged us, protected 
as we should have been by the river (Thames) on the left dank, bya morass 
onthe right, and bya ravine in front. But weightier considerations nad 
prevented the carrying into effect of this excellent plan of arrangement, by 
which an entire division of the army might have been saved, and much in- 
jury and annoyance spared to the subjugated country. Lt had unfortunately, 
happened that the waggons containing the General’s kitchen utensils, and 
other “ plunder,” as a genuine Yarkee would have termed it, had not been 
able to get beyond this point in the line of retreat, when the enemy were 
announced as coming rapidly upto us. Here wasa perplexity, and what 
was to be done to extricate the endangered culinary and other domestic house 
hold goods? Pots and kettles and frying pans were not to be found every- 
where in those times of scarcity, and it was deemed advisable to cover their 
retreat at all hazards. The plan of defence was therefore changed. The 
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the trees aad foliage almost unscen by their less practised adversaries. But 
although what men were not knocked on the head were made prisoners in 
defending the approach to the General’s main battery—the aforesaid baélerie 
de cuisine —this latter did not the less fall into the hands of the triumphant 
enemy, who, had the party pursuing succeeded in captwring their gallant pro- | 
prietor, would, without a doubt, have cut him to pieces and boiled him in one 
of his largest saucepans. 


batterie de cuisine was forthwith put in motion, while tne troops received the | 
order to halt where they were, andform two extended lines in a forest which | 
rendered them a most easy prey to the enemy, while the latter moved among | 


ger may step from the deck of the steamer to the covered gallery of the 
house, which is kept by a French Canadian, who has two or three very 
pretty and well mannered daughters; and therefore, it may be presumed, 


that the sportsman who feels inclined to devote a few days to the pursuit “ 


his game, does not consider it to be any very severe penance that, afier the 
fatigues of the day, he should enjoy the meal, and luxuriate in the bed, | 


| which has been prepared for him by these very charming girls. Multitu- 


dinous parties de chasse resort, in turn, to this house, and the name of Dau- 
phin is unknown to few, gentle or simple, in the district. | 
It was late in April when [landed at Windsor, having been altogether 
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he used one from time to time to get a glimpse of light, which was a 
relief to the terrible monotony and darkness. He tried to go to sleep, 
but could not succeed. It appeers, however, that he must have dream 
ed or had hallucinations, for he says that he had frequently heard a bel! 
ring, and that when he eried out it immediately ceased. On the morn. 
ing of the 14th he used his last match, and burnt up the remains of the 
wick in his lantern. Thinking that all hope was now at an end, he 
prayed fervently to God, and continued on his knees soliciting mercy 
and pardon until he heard the voices ef his deliverers, At first his emo- 
tion was so great that he could not speak, but be soon recovered him 


As | passed from the plain into the wood where we had been attacked, {| nearly two months, including my stoppages at Coteau-du-Lac, Cornwall, | self and accosted them in the manner described. It is certain that his 


anxiously sought to discover any traces of the particular ground on which 
we had rested. For this purpose I alighted from my waggon, leaving the 
reins in the hands of my tiger ; but in vain did I seek any indication of the 
precise spot. The gencral features of the wood bore so monotonous a re- 
semblance ‘that I was completely at fault, and after a fruitless attempt to 
discover the grave which was said to contain the bones of the well-known 
but unfortunate Tecumseh, | moved along the road which [ had last traver- 
sed as a prisoner of war, in the hands ofan exasperated and insulting enemy, 
with feelings deeply imbued with painful recollections of the occurrences of 
that eventful day. There was no one who could peint out to me the grave 
of the indomitable warrior, who had sealed his faith to England, and his 
unbending determinstion to avenge the great end manifold wrongs of his 
oppressed race, with his heart’s blood, and I felt deeply disappointed, I had 
known Tecumseh well. During my boyhood he had ever treated me as a 
young favourite, and I had experienced a good deal of pride in what I con- 
sidered 2 very great condescension, for had always entertained a deep and 
enthusiastic a@miration of his generous, fearless, independent and warlike 
character. Notan hour before he fell, ne had passed along our line in the 
elegant deer-skin frock, fringed, and ornamented with the stained quills of 
the porcupine, which he usually wore, and which, on this occasion, sur 

mounted a shirt of snowy whiteness. In addition to this, he wore a plume 
of white ostrich feathers, and the whole style of his costume was such as to 
impart to his dark features an expression, and to his eagle eye a brilliancy, 
which the occasion rendered even more remarkable, and which had been so 
torcibly impressed upon my memory, that whenever the imageof the noble 
Indian has appeared to me, it has been as he thenlooked, when, for the last 
time, he cordially shook me by the hand. wo A ; 

Numerous Americans have veatured, in a spirit of political hostility, to 
deny that Colonel Johason, who commanded the Kentucky riflemen on 
that day, was the slayer of Tecumseh. This, it seems to me, is unfair. 
I sincerely believe that the noble chieftain fell by theh and of that officer, 
for it was so stated and understood at the time, not only among the 
American officers who were present in the engagement, but by the Brit- 
ish officers who fell into their hands ; and surely if any merit can attach 
to the act, it is rather unjust to refuse to Col. Johnson what has been so 
generally admitted by so many participato s in the action, when they who 
maintain the reverse position must be disqualified from pronouncing, 
from personal knowledge, any correct opinion on the matter. Soon af- 
ter my arrival in this country I had occasion to address Colonel Johnson, 
then Vice President of the United States, on a particular offer made to 
the American Government, and in the courss of a few private lines which 
accompanied the official letter, took the opportunity to allude to the cir- 
cumstances of Tecumseh’s death, which I stated I perceived, had been 
attributed to a different party. 

Now it is evident that, had Colonel Johnson entertained any doubt 
whatever on the subject, or been ia the habit of vauuting unnecessarily 
or unbecomingly of his immediate agency in the fall of Tecumseh, he 
would have been but too glad to have availed himself of the testimony 
of one who had been opposed to him that day in the field. So far from 
this, however, he, with the modesty of truth, refrains from all allusion 
to the disputed circumstance, but taking my remarks as a matter of 
course, coufiues himsel!, as will be seen from the following letters (all I 
ever received from him), to the demi-official parts of my communication, 
addressed to him very soon after my arrival in Canada. 

“ Senate Cuampers, 8th May, 1838. 

My pear S1r,—I have received your note and communication, which 
I will without delay place in the hands of the President (Mr. Van 
Buren), as you desire. If the matter should be ieferred to the Senate, 
as a branch of the Executive, it will always give me pleasure to promote 
your views, so far as may be consistent with my duty and benefit to my 
country. 

“You had better correspond direct with the President on the subject, 
as he has the power. 

“ With great respect, 








Z “ R. M. Jonnson. 
“ Major Richardson, Niagara.” 


*‘Unirep Starés Senate, 31st May, 1888, 

“ My Dear Sir,—I have received your kind reply to my answer to your 
first. Iperiormed the promise made, by enclosing your first letter and 
communication to the President of the United States, and I find that you 
have taken my advice, by writing direct to him, as he has the power of 
acting on your proposition ; and I haveno power unless transmitted to the 
Senate for action. [ do not know any mode in which I can serve you more 
than [have. The subject of your letters, &c., is embraced in the power 
of the President and the Navy Department. The only way in which you 
could succeed in your wish is, to convince the President and the Navy De- 
partment that it would be their duty to make some arrangement or con- 
tract with you. It would be indelicate fur me to interfere further than I 
have. 

“« Most sincerely yours, 
“R. M. Jounson, 
*‘ Mojor Richardson, Niagara.” 

About a mile beyond the scene of action, I came to a house whicly had 
ever been vividly impressed on my memory, by reason of a ludicrous cir- 
cumstance which had occurred in it tke day after our defeat and capture. 
When our baggage was overtaken and stopped by the enemy, our own 
women were the first to plunder it, so that the linen of the officers adorned 
some of theses Amazons in much greater profusion than it did those of our 
tall Kentuckian captors. On the morning following the action, we were 
marched back to the house to which I have alluded—a sort of ian, which 
was kept by one Sherman—and were warming ourselves by a stove in the 
apartment into which we had been ushered, when some eight or ten ofour 
soldiers’ wives unceremoniously entered and threw themselves into chairs, 
while they unblushingly displayed some of the trophies they had obtained, 
coolly asking us at the same time if we would purchase them. Now, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, the appearance of these women among 
us would pene J have been regarded as an intrusion; but as we 
were fully sensible, from their manner, that they were desirous of 
\nsulting us in our altered position as prisoners, the impertinence was nut 
to be tolerated. One officer in particular remonstrated with them. and com- 

manded that they should leave the room instantly, but this order, so far 
from being obeyed, called forth all the billingsgate powers of the ladies. 
They jumped up, suap ped their fingers, put their hands on their hips, and 
fayoured the offender with sucha volley of “slang” as had never be. 
fore greeted his ears, politely intimating that they would be d—dif they 
left the room for “ such as we were,” who stood in the same position with 
themselves, being only prisoners and without any power to compel them. 
And thus they went on, until the uproar termigated, not in their expul- 
sion, but in our withdrawal from the reach of the venom of their tongues. 
Often and often since had that scene occurred to me, and the very position 
of the house in which it had taken place was so forcibly impressed upon 
my recollection that I recognized it at a glance. As I looked up at the 
siga—which doubtless had continued to hang there since 1 last passed 
the spot—I beheld the same name—Sherman—half visible in the dimness 
of a paint that had perhaps been washed by a thousand rains, and every 
feature of the dwelling was precisely what my memory had retained. 
Pursuing my route from Sherman’s, | soon came upon the banks of the 
pretty river of the Thames, which I had first seen at London, and hai 
occasionally since crossed on my journey, but which I now followed for 
some distance until I reached Chatham, in the county of Kent. Finding, 
on my arrival here, that the navigation was entirely open; and not only 
my ponies but myself being in need of some repose, | embarked my wag- 
gon on the steamer Brothers, and quietly pursued my way down the river 
to the place of my destination, indsor, about three miles from my re- 
sidence. No part of the Canadian scenery is more lovely than what is 
presented, on leaving Chatham, by the windings of the narrow and pictu- 
resque Thames. or about twelve miles the river runs between not 
very elevated but sloping and verdant banks, until these latter suddenly re- 
cede, leaving nothing visible for several miles farther, and until the stream 
disembogues itself into the Lake Si Clair,but a forest of tall rushes,affording 
shelter and Butriment, at the proper season of the year—spring and autumn 

—to myriads of wild ducks of every description and quality, and from the 

largest to the smallest in size, For miles around, as you at length issue 

into the lake, the surface of the latter is seen darkened, at short intervals of 

s , with huge flocks of these migratury birds, which afford not only 

abundant occupation to the sportsman, but constitute an important article 

of food. At the point where the beautiful banks of the Thames terminate 
here is an auberge, overhanging the river in such a way that the passen- 


Brockville, Toronto, and London, on my route from Montreal, and during | deliverers had not followed the same path as be had, for they had in 
this period my ponies had brought me, a great part of the way through | several places to force their way through almost impassable spots, whilst 
most execreble roads, a distance of upwards of five hundred miles. In-| he had passed along large galleries. The total number of hours duriag 
deed, after their rest on board the steamer, they seemed as fresh and a8) which he was lost was eighty.—London paper. 


| eager as ever, and aithough they had but three miles further to go, they 


would I am sure have accomplished another five handred in much less 
time than had been taken to perform the recent journey, But they were | 
never doomed to undergo this trial, | had written to have their stable | 
well supplied with wherewithal to indulge themselves at the end of their 
toil; and here, after having made acquaintance with a very splendid New- | 
foundland doz whom I hed left behind as a guard to his mistress, and 
who on recognizing me, and observing this addition to the domestic 
establishment, had manifested unbounded delight, they were for a season 
left to their steaw beds and well earned repose. 
a eal } 
THE BISHOPRIC OF HEREFORD. | 
! 

The application of Sir F. Kelly to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a| 
mandamus in the case of the bishopric of Hereford, and the granting of 
the rule, have again brought this appointment before the public. As | 
there is a good deal of technicality in the subject we shall probably gra- 
tify some of our readers by giving it an explavation. 

The appointment of bishops has been for many ages a source of quar. | 
rel between the Popes and the Kings of Europe. The importance of the 
episcopal authority to the connection between the throne and the church | 
rendered it a matter of consideration that the bishops should bear alle- | 
giance to the King, and not toa foreign authority, as in the instance of | 
the Pope; or, perhaps, be the instrament of any foreign, or even hostile, 
throne to which the Pope might have bound himself, either through na- 
tional or personal corruption. 

The Reformation, of course, cut off the intercourse with the Papal 
authority, and the appointment remained exclusively with the British 
Sovereign. Yet, undefined as the sovereign power then was, and often 
violently exerted, a succession of forms were suffered to stand between 
the arbitrary cheice of the King and the final possession of the bishopric, | 
the objec' in them all being to secure the establishment from the intru- 
sion of an individual unfitted, by want of capacity, of personal character, 
or of sound doctrine, to administer the functions of episcopacy. 

For this purpose three barriers were raised—election, confirmation, | 
and consecration, all which must be passed, and at any one of which the | 
candidate might be effectually stopped. The first step was the nomina- 
tion by the throne. The candidate was then sent toa real election by | 
the collegiate body of the see, This body consisted of a large number 
of the clergy, generally men of small incomes, supposed to represent 
the feeling of the small land-holders on the subject. The election was | 
sometimes difficult and disturbed. The clergy sometimes refused to | 
sanction the royal choice, and the heaviest hand of power was sometimes 
used to bring them into submission. ‘ 

This barrier being passed, the next was in the shape of a tribunal. | 
This was termed confirmation. The archbishop fixed a day when all 
persons objecting to the election, cr the elected, were to appear in the | 
cathedral, where the archbishop himself presided over the transaction in 
the presence of the people. Still there was another pause, consecration. 
Here the archbishop was to decide alone; and if he had previously dis- 
approved of the candidate, or finally discovered any unfituess in him for | 
his election, the archbishop was entitled to refuse the consecration, for 
which refusal he was responsible only to his own conscience and | 


| 


Heaven. 


The habits of later ages have restrained the general exercise of those 
impediments, and the nomination of the Crown has been regarded as 
conclusive. But the forms have never been legally abolished, though in 
point of time considerably restricted. Toe mandate for election is still 
sent to the dean and chapter; but they have only twelve days for the 
inquiry into character, &c. The election being now presumed to take | 
place, and dean and chapter have eight days more before the appoiat- | 
ment is referred to the archbishop. He then has twenty days tor con- | 
sideration. Ifthe dean and chapter, or the archbishop, finally refuse to | 
act, they render themselves liable to the confiscation of their property, | 
public and private, and to imprisonment until submission ; in short to all | 
the penalties of phramunire. 

It is true that those barriers have been seldom used ; but the reason is 


Ee 
_ Bermuda Mutton.—The Batavia Spirit of the Times noticesan interesting 
dinner party given at that place on Washington's birth day, by Georce W. 


| Lay, Esq., late U. S Charge d’ Affaires in Sweden, 


Mr. Lay stated to the company that while at S:ockho!m, he met Sir John 
Ross, well known for his arctic explorations ; and that he received as a pre- 
sent from him, atin case hermetically sealed; containinga piece of Mutton 
put up in the year 1812, at the island of Bermuda, which was on board the 
Isabella, on her voyage of discovery, in 1818, and which was landed from 
the Fury, August 1825, in latitude 72° 47’, fongitude 91° 50’, aud taken 
frum thence July, 1833, by Sir Joha Ross. 

The Spirit of the Times adds ;— 

Me. Lay further remarked, thatin reply to a letter recently received from 
Sir John, he had written to him, that, having reserved the case of meat two 
years, waiting for some favourable occasion to open it, he had decided to 
invite his friends to dine with him on the 22d of February, (the anniversary 
of Washington’s birth day,) and upon that occasion the Mutton which had 
been sealed up for thirty-six years, would ve served, and his health would be 
drunk at half-past eight o’clock in the evening of that day. To this Sir 
Jonn had replied, that ne shc uid look forward with pleasure to that day and 
hour, and calculating the difference of time between London and Batavia, 
he would, precisely atthe same time, drink the health of his friends in 
America, on his side of the Atiantic. 

In accordance with this arrangement the company then partook of the 
Mutton, [which in every respect was as fine and fresh as though slaughter- 
ed the same day,] and during this part of the entertainment, the dial indi- 
cating half-past eight, Mr. Lay and his guests, with glass in hand, drank 
* witha will” the health of Sir John Ross.— Courier and Enquirer. 

GAMBLERS AND THEIR INFLUENCE. It is calculated that there are at 
the present time, within the state of Arkansas, about one thousand indi- 
viduals who are professional gamblers. Movements are making among 


| the people for their suppression by Legislative enactment.— Exchange Pa- 


per. 

RemakKs.—The secret influence of gamblers in this coantry, practical- 
ly upon politics, is very great. There is very little doubt that they 
threw the balance against Mr. Clay in 1845, in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Louieiana, which gave Mr. Polk 68 Electoral votes. 
The gamblers had better information of tae state of public opimion than 
any other class oi peuple, previous to that election; and were enabled to 
give great aid to the Loco Foco party, who placed great con fidence in 
their estimates. We have it from good authority, that, at one of the 
charter elections, in the city of New York, the gamblers offered to elect 
the Whig candidate for Mayor for five hundred dollars, which off:r being 
declined the Loco Foco candidate was elected by asmail majority. 

It is calculated that the gamblers require about one million of dollars 
in Treasury Notes for constant use, those notes being of convenient 


| amount to earry about their persons, and current all over the Union; the 
| gamblers, therefore, prefer them to bank notes. 


The organization of the Gamblers, in 1844, extended through the At 
lantic States from New York to New Orleans, and their information in 
advance was remarkably accurate.—E xpress. 

— ee 
EARL GREY’S DESPATCHES—EXECUT IVE 
ACTION. 
From the Halifax Times. 

We have observed in some of the papers of the week, observations up- 
on our Editorial, in the last Z'imes, relative to the proceedings of the Gov- 
ernment in the case of the Provincial Secretary. OQurremarks bore upon 
the impropriety of the removal of the Provincial Secretary without a 
further reference to the Colonial Office, as invulving an important princi- 
ple, nothing less than making the will ofa majority of the Assembly su- 
persede a deliberate act of the Sovereign. 

We find nowhere in the noble Colonial Secretary’s Despatch, the least 
recommendation to our Lieutenant Governor to pursue the course to which 
he has committed himself. There can be no doubt that the Provincial 


that they were seldom required. The nominees of the Crown were gene- | Secretary’s Office must be considered to be a Parlimentary Office, accord- 
rallyunobjectionable persons. But the barriers still exist. The dean and- | ing to the suggestions of the Culonial Secretary —but he is equally pois- 
chapter are summoned ; opposers are cited to appear in court; the arch-| tive with reference to what course was to be expected of His Excellen- 
bishop presides by his legal officers ; and, finally, consecration is neces- | CY» should the Assembly not grant an ‘ample compensation” to the 
sary. Sir F. Kelly’s argument, that “to call opposers, and then refuse | officer for his “ surrender” of the Office of Provincial Secretary. He is 


to hear them, is a mockery,” can have no answer. In this case they have | 
been called, they have brought forward their reasons why Dr. Hampden | 
“should not be” appointed to the bishopric, and they have been pro- | 
nounced “ irregular,” for doing the very thing which they were called on | 
to do.— Britannia. 
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A MAN LOST FOR EIGHTY HOURS IN A QUARRY. | 


An extraordinary circumstance has just occurred in the commune of 
Lezennes, near Lille,in France. A restaurateur, named Puy, had for 
some years rented a part of some vast abandoned quarries which exist 
in that parish, and established there a number of mushroom-beds. He 
lately expressed an intention to rent some further portion of the quarries, 
and on Monday the 10th inst., he set out to examine what parts would 
best suit his purpose. Several hours having elapsed without anything | 
being seen of him, uneasiness began to be felt, and at last five of the in- | 
habitants furnished with lights entered the excavations to search for him. 
As these persons in their turn were several hours absent, the greatest 
consternation was excited; but the next morning they made their ap- | 
pearance separately, having owed their safety to the precaution of drop. 
ping bits of straw as they went along. They all, it appeared, had lost 
their way in the vault, and would have perished but for the precaution 
which they had thought of. They were, however, taken so exceedingly 
“lon their return as to go to bed, and one of them did not recover tor 
two days after. Nothing having been discovered of M. Pay, two com- 
panies of the 63d Regiment, a number of quarrymen, and other persons, 
divided themselves into different parties, each party going to explore a | 
distinct section of the quarries Under the direction of some mining | 
engineers, the quarries were marked out by ropes into certain great di- 
visions, and arrangements were made for miniutely exploring every nook | 
and corner ofeach division, * Each party carriea blazing torches, and 
made as much noise as possible, in the hope of being seen or heard by 
the missing man. Throughout the night of the 11th, however, not the 
slightest trace of himcould-be discovered. On the 12th the search was | 
kept up with renewed vigour, bat without success. All the night on 
the 12th these kind-hearted bands were occupied in their task, but dis- | 
appointment again awaited them. The whole of the 13th was spent in 
like manuer, unfortunately with the like ill success. The night too wore 
away, and, in spite ofall the charitable etfurts of the seekers, they could 
discover nothing of the lost man. 

By this time their anxiety and that of the public had become wrought 
up tu the highest pitch. On the morning of the 14th the search was | 
continued; at half past-five on the evening of that day one of the bands 
came to the spot where M. Pay was. As soon as he saw them he seized 
hold of the person nearest to him, and cried joyfully, “Saved! saved :” 
He then clasped the man in his arms, and, thinking it was his own 
servant, kissed him passionately, exclaiming, “Is it you, Louis? is it 
you? : M. Pay was immediately conducted to the entrance to the | 
quarries. He was in good health, bat suffered dreadfully from thirst. | 
A little soup having been given to him he soon recovered, and walked 

to hisown house. M. Pay states that he lost himself when he had ad- 
vanced to abvut 30 yards beyond his own patch of ground, and that the 
farther he went the greater his embarrassmeut became. He walked 
about fora long time, until he saw that his lantern was about to go out 
when, geht | that in the dark he could not advance ten steps without 
hurting bimself, he chose an open place and sat down. Though far 
from strong, M. Puy possesses great moral courage, and having often 
been an invalid he thought that he could do without food for sume time, 
and that at the worst he would be found before the lapse of three days. 
This belief gave him courage. On the morning of the 12th he found 
some lucifer-matches in his pockets, but, the damp having spoiled them, 
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he placed them next to his skin, and when they. were sufficiently dry 





equally clear on this point in ail of his despatches, laying it down, that 
‘it would be must unjust to change the tenure” of offices that have 
been held upon the tenure of good behaveour, which offices are ‘‘ hence- 
ceforth to be held upon a political tenure,” and in which the office of Pro- 
ovincial Secretary is included, ‘‘to one of dependence up: on a parliament- 
tary majority, without ensuring a provision that would make up for the loss 
of official income,” and he further states, “ 7'he condilion mustbe apdplie 
the removal of those public officers who now have seats inyour Execu- 
tive Council,” &c., implying, if there is any force in the Engish language, 
that unless under the fulfilment of such a “ condition” theywere not be 
REMOVED. 

We will not do so much injustice to our Lieutenant Governor, as to ima- 
gine fora momentthat he acted under an impression that the above con- 


| dition, so plainly expressed, was complied with, when he removed Sir Ru- 


pert George—aud therefore he did act upon the Responsibility of His Coun- 
cil to the people ofthe Province, and not upon his Responsibility to the 
rown. 

In this case, then, according to our apprehension, the princlple invo!ved 
was onc of momentous importance. We venture to assert that the super- 
seding the Sign Manual, by advice of a council depending for its existence 
upon a majority inthe Provincial Assembly, was an act never contemp\a- 
ted by Earl Grey. It prostrates the Royal authority before the democratic 
influences of a Colony, and the precedent, if sanctioned, wil! accomplish a 
great deal towards alienating the aliegiance of Her Majesty’s Colonial sub- 


jects. There is not a Colonial Assembly under the wide spread dominion 


of the Crown, but will eagerly seize upon such a precedent and use it to 
serve the purposes of their majorities—an officer of the Crown within them 
will feel himself secure against the interested encroachments of Colonia 

Responsible Government—no one will look in future to Her Majesty as thi 
fountain of honour, or place any Confidence in her ability to bestow oe 

sustain it even to the most worthy, We believe all that was ever contemr 
plated was the acceptance of the Resignation of the Provincial Secretary- 
consequent upon“ a provision that would make up for the lossof hi, 

official income.” : 

It is clearly a case, where, upon areview of all the circumstances, de- 
cided action could not have been expected from the Lieutenant Govern- 
or. There were two responsibilitios weighing upon His Exce'lency 
—one to his advisers, another to his Sovereign—the first was selfish—the 
latter based upon justice. He was involved in one of those difficulties 
of Responsible Government, which are »ndeced more so by the raven- 
ous appetites and threatening aspects of the eager and anxious expectants 
of office. It was precisely acase whore the Linperial Government migut 
have been expected to arbitrate botween a party determined to act un- 
justly towards the second civil oflicer in the Province, whatever may be 
supposed to be their sense of justice towards the country—and the rights 
of that officer. It was for Hur Majesty to decide upon the premises, 
whether she would remove an ollicor of Her Government, holding under 


‘her own seal, and not for a Volouial Government to remove him at the 


instance gf a majority of the Aasombly. And this course in no way in- 
terferes with the propor action of a Colonial Assembly. The Assembly 
had the power to press their incongruous resolution—we do not cavil at 
that act, for Colonial Assemblies will not stick at such anomalies under 
the Responsible syatem ‘they had a right also to address Her Majesty 
upon the terme of that Ktesolution—and His Excellency the Lieutenaut 
Governor, if he pleased, might have given its prayer bis earnest recom- 
mendation—but we believe he went one step too far when he placed the 
authority of his Counoil above that of his Sovereign, and stamped their 
advice with bis approbation as Her Majesty’s Representative—when he 
placed his responsibility to the Crown under the feet of a Representa- 
tive Majority in a Nova Scotia Assembly. - And we further believe that 
the Colonial Secretary will manifest in some way or other, his disappro- 
bativa of the act, 

The proof that His Excellency has acted entirely upon his responsibili- 
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ty to his Council, and of necessity to the majority which sustains them, 
In preference to his pnpenely to the Crown, must be apparent when 
we consider one of the paragraphs of Lord Grey’s Despatch, which refers 
to the office of Clerk of the Council. His Lordship says:— 

“ Small and poor communities must be content to have their work 
chesply and somewhat yougey done. Ofthe present Members of your 
Council the Attorney General and Provincial Secretary, to whom the 
Solicitor General should perhaps be added, appear to me sufficient to 
constitate the responsible advisers of the Governor. The holders of these 
offices should henceforth regard themas held on a political tenure ; and, 
with a view to that end, the Provincial Secretary should be prepared, in 
the event of any change, to disconnect ffom his office that of the Clerk- 
ship of the Council, which seems to be one that should, on every ac- 
count, he held on amore permanent tenure.” . 

With reference co the office of Clerk of the Crown, though it does not 
appear whether or not the removed Proviacial Secretary was prepared to 
discopnest ine Office of Clerk of the Crown from that o Provincial Sec.— 

et it is evident if his Excellency had followed the instractionsof the Cobo- 
nial Secretary, he should have separated the oflice, and provided for it ano- 
ther incumbent. Upon what condition it is heid now, whether it has 
been grasped by the provisional Secretary, as an office that may be held 
by him during good behaviour, should he be obliged at any future pe- 
riod to resign the Secretaryship, may be a matter that every person can 

judge of, according to his preconceived ideas of the means that have been 
employed to win official power and emolument. 


BIRTH—At New York, on the 29th Feb., MRS. ISAAC BUCHANAN, 
of a Son. 
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We are atill without later intelligence, the Cunard steamer not! having 
made her appearance, 





VENEZUELA. 

Of all the southern Spanish Republics, Venezuela has, up to the pre- 
sent time, exhibited the most stability, and shown itself the most capable 
of self-government. The grand experiment, indeed, of trying what man 
could do when left to bis own energies without the aid of education, has 
failed, as far as these Republics have tested it. Onthe overthrow of the 
Spanish authority on this continent, some hal{-dozen independent goveru- 
ments were formed and modelled after that of the United States. Mexico, 
Guatemala, Colombia, Buenos Ayres, Chili, aud Peru suddenly appeared 
on the stage of the world, being ‘ called into existence,” #8 Mr. Canning 
expressed it, and took their place among the great community of nations. 
The event was grand and striking, and was regarded as the great and 


people to rebellion against the government. As the Conductor of the 
“ Venezuelano” he had advocated the admission of all classes to the polls 


favourite of such as were in favour of the “ /argest liberty.” 


without any regard to colour or character, and he had thus become the 


He was a candidate in 1846 for the Presidency, and failing of his elec- 
tion, he aroused the populace by exciling appeals, and induced them to 
get upa rebellion, which was once put down by the government—the 
ringleaders were captured and condemned, and some of them executed. 
Guzman, however, escaped through the clemency of President Monagas, 
as above stated. This actof Monagas very greatly exasperated many of 
those who had aided in his elevation, and was the cause of the resigna- 
tion of one or more of his thea ministry. 

President Monagas, thus assailed by his political friends (or by those 
who had elected h.m) at once threw off the mask, and selected the friend 
of Guzman for nearly all the posts of honour and trust in the Republic 
turning out even those whom he had but a few months before himself 
appointed. So far did he carry his determination to establish the ‘‘ Live- 
ral’ party in office,that he appointed many who were not eligible, under 
the Constitation, to the positions given them. A terrific war of words 
at once commenced between the rival parties, and threats of an impeach- 
ment of the President were freely made by his opponents. 

These threats (ur other unknown considerations) induced the Presi- 
dent to order a furce of some five hundred men to be in attendance near 
the seat of Government, from which act we infer that he was determin- 
ed upon sustaining himeelf in his position. 

Congress assembled, and immediately empowered Col. Smith, who is 
opposed to Monagas, to provide a guerd to protect the Congress in their 
deliberations. This ill-advised and ill-managed measure no doubt led to 
the scenes of the 24th ultimo. Some of the populace, it is stated, com- 
menced throwing stones at the Congressional guard, and this so incensed 
them that they fired upon the populace, killing two persons by the first 
volley. An alarm was given, and the troops of Monagas immediately at- 
tacked and dispersed the guard of Congress. — : 

Upon this the populace seizing the guns which the Congressional guard 
had abandoned in their flight, entered the Capitol, and atiac’ted those 
members who were known to be opposed to Monagas, and four or five 
of them were killed and others wounded, 

These murders were committed, as it appears, not by the troops under 
the command of the government oflicers, but by the mob composed of 
the most worthless portion of the populace, who now regard Monagas 
(as they once regarded Guzman) as the especia! head of their party. 

The President and his guards soon appeared and gave protection to 
the assailed inembers, escorting them to the ecanes house (a build- 
ing in which the President and heads of department have rooms and 
oflices) or to the houses of one of the Foreign Legations. 

A day or two after these unfortunate occdrreuces, Congress passed an 
act authorising the President to declare a general amnesty towards all 
offenders since the adoption of the Constitution of 1830—to raise ten 
chousand troops, and to borrow one million of dollars for the purposes 
ofthe government. This act, those opposed to Monagas assert, was 
forced upon them at the point of the bayonet, and by others it is asserted, 
that it was done freely and to tranquillise the Republic. The President 
thereupon issuedhis decree declaring that amnesty and a proclamation to 


! 


| article copied from the Britannia. 


man, to the high office. The vote was avery decided one, being 54 to 
19. Thirty-one English names appear in the division list in favour of 
the French candidate, and these have given him his majority. 


*»*We have been asked so frequently fur the entire letter of the Arche 
bishop M’Hale, that we have determined to lay it before our readers. We 
give half to day, and shall preseot the remainder in our next issue. [¢ 
seems but fair to do this, after having given publicity to the pree 
vocative, from the Earl of Shrewsbury. We have also been asked 
for some information as to the mode of nominating and electing Bishope 
in the English Church. Some details of the process will be found in an 
It would appear that my Lord Joha 
Russell in his late appointment of Dr. Hampden to the See of Horeford 
has acted on the authurity ofthe Royal prerogative. His lordship should 
remember that desuetude of legal and ecclesiastical forms and rights do 
not cancel or abrogate them. It is true that little or no resistance has 
been made to the nomination of Bishops by the government, because the 
government had taken care not to make injudicious nominations. The 
right of the Dean and Chapter still exists, and we hope it will never be 
given up. 

~~ We have unintentionally overlooked a very excellent little work 
entitled “ The Carolina Housewife, by a Lady of Charleston.” It is a capi- 
tal manual for a lady who loves her home and makes her home comfort- 
able. It contains an innumerable number of receipts of various kinds 
for preparing Indian corn for the table, and the ability of the author may 





| be inferred from the following observations in her preface :— 


House AnD Home —We call this ‘‘ House and Home,” because a house 
is not a home, though inhabited, unless there — over its daily meals a 
spirit of order, and a certain knowledge of the manner in which food is to 
be prepared and served. We can hardly call that house a home to which a 
man dares not carry a friend without previous notice to his wife or daugh- 
ter, for fear of finding an ill-dressed, ill-served dinner, together with looks 
of dismay at the intrusion. — ; ’ 

Among some valuable receipts given us by an experienced housekeeper, 
we find one for throwing an illusion over an indifferent dinner to which com- 
pany is suddenly brought home, by that notoriously thoughtless person, the 
husband, It runsthus: “ Aclean table-cloth and a smiling countenance.” 
The former may be commanded : but there are dinners over which the 
mistress of the house cannot smile; they are too bad for dissimulation ; the 
dinner is eaten in confusion of face byall parties, and the memory of it 
does not speedily die. Much of the discomfort of this might be spared, 
were our grandmothers’ Receipt Books so studied as to make it easy to 
teach the cook to send up to them the simplest meal properly dressed, and good 
ofits kind. But the manuscript, in which is gathered a whole lifetime’s ex- 
perience, cannot be in the possession of more than onefamily in ten. It 
rarely happens that more than one woman in three generations takes the 





the country congratulating the people that order was restored, and pled g- 
ing his honour aud his life that the Constitution and laws should be en- 





sure harbinger of civilization in those vast regions whose wealth was | 


jnestimable, whose commerce was destined to enrich the earth, but whose 
energies and resources had been kept in subjection by the tyranny of 
Old Spain. Europe was dazzled by the spleudour of the vision, and 
England lent her power, her wealth, and her influeace to give it reality. 
But no sooner were the legions of Spain expelled, and all external dan- 
ger removed, than the demon of discord arose, and it was speedily found 
that each new Republic had within its own bosom enemies far more 
numerous and dangerous than those who had been driven away. Civil 
dissensions arose, the blood of the best patriots was shed, aud anarchy 
grew where peace and concord should have been cherished and culti- 
vated. 

One ofthe first consequenges of this unhappy state of things was the 


forced. 
| Guzman or “ liberal’ party in power, and carried out his purposes to 
| their fullest extent. Whether General Paez can be induced to tske upon 
| himself the responsibility of deciding that Congress was coerced into (he 
measures they adopted on the 26th and 27th, and attempt to vindicate 
their rights, which some say, have been trampled upon, is questionable. | 
He is emphatically a preserver and lover of /aw and order, and it would be | 
a high responsibility on his part todecide, that what Congress has done | 
was done under duress. 

Neither party seems to desire or tu contemplate any change in the 
constitution ot the Republic, and we would hope there may be no fur- 
ther outbreak of violence. —Journal of Commerce. 


‘ 





NOVA SCOTIA, 


Without joining in the censure of the Lt. Governor in the article, copied 





Thus it would seem that the President Monagas had established the | receipts. 
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pains to collect and arrange receipts ; and if her descendants are many, the 
greater part lose the benefit of her instructions. 

This volume, though not large, contains upwards of five hundred and filly 
It was not thought necessary to add to its size by giving direc- 
tions for roasting, boiling, baking, broiling and frying, as these are found in 
Miss Leslie’s excellent “ Directions for Cookery,” and in many others of a 
similar character. The one now offered is (as it professes to be) a select- 
tion from the family receipt books of friends and acquaintances, who have 
kindly placed their manuscripts at the disposal of the editor. It is believed 
that the receipts are original, except a few translated from the French and 
German, which, as they are very good and little known, it is hoped, wi.l add 


to the value of the book. 
In this work are to be found nearly a hundred dishes ‘n which rice or 
corn form a part of the ingredients, 


Corumsia CottecE,—On Monday next in the College Chapel at 10 
A. M. the announcement and delivery of Testimonials awarded at the late 
intermediate examination of students will take place. Exercises in 


revolution in the new Republic of Colombia, in which Sucre was mur- 
dered ; Bolivar, the Washington of the southern world, after having 
narrowly escaped the daggers of the conspirators at Bogota, was banish- 
ed, and died of a broken heart,—and the magnificent Republic dislocated 
aud permanently divided into three fragments—New Grenada, Equador, 


Declamation will be performed by speakers appointed from the se- 
veral classes. On Tuesday morning at the same hour and place the Rey- 
H. J. Schmidts, the newly appointed Gebhard Professor of the German 
Language and Literature, will deliver his inaugural address. 


from the Halifax Times, we beg to make one or two remarks which natu- 
jrally suggest themselves. We are not at all surprised at the state of things 
| here presented. Responsible Government can lead to nothing else. If the 
Governor be faithful to the Queen and to the due exercise of her rightful 





aod Venezuela. Venezuela, which is our present subject, speedily formed 
itself into a comparatively sinall but compact Republic, and assumed the 
aspect of a regular and independent natioa, where law and order prevail- 
ed. The discords of the other portion of the great continent seldom vis- 
ited her, and then but for a moment; and the world. when contemplating 
the splendid failure of free institutions among aneducated masses pointed 
to Venezuela as one exception to the rule—one bright spot in the great 
picture of moral and sccial desolation which South America presented. 

This happy exception, however, was not destined to be permanent, 
and the late accounts from that couutry bring us the afflicting intelligence 
that she, too, has caught the contagion of revolutionary discord—that 
the civil and legislative authority has yielded to military violence, and 
that the blood of some of her best citizens has been shed within the walls 
of Congress itself. 

We subjoin a brief detail of what has occurred. The imputed author 
of the mischief, Monagas, is so far triumphant, and holds his power by 
dint of a military force, devoted to his interest. How long he may en- 
jcy his ill gotten power, will be shown by subsequent events. Gen. Paez, 
it is said, is collecting a force to attack him. The course which Paez 
pursues will indicate the true policy which the country should follow , 

for he is a chief of tried patriotism; and to him and his patriotic exer- 
tions, heretofore, may be ascribed the tranquillity which Venezuela has 
80 long enjoyed. 

We cannot close without once more pointing out the error, as we 
have often done, of supposing that universal liberty brings with it uni- 
versal happiness. Self-government is a business to be learned like any 
other human occupation, and the first step towards its success is educa- 
tion. ‘here can be no greater fallacy than for an uneducated people to 
look at the institutions of the United States, copy them, and sup- 
pose that the same results will follow. The art of self-gov ern. 
ment had been learned by the United States during their colonial ad. 
hesion to Great Britain, from whom they derived charters fraught with all 
the elementary principles of rational liberty and good government. So 
much was this the case that some of the provinces went on under the 
old charters till within the last few years—the change at the epoch of 
the revolution being merely nominal. The Spanish colonies of the south 
were not in this state of preparation. Spain herself had not free institu. 
tions to give them. The people of the south moreover wanted educa- 
tion, which those of the north possessed. The separation then of the 
colonies from Spain was premature by half if not a whole century ; it 
Would have been happier for them to have remained as they were, and no 
Mexican or other native of the Southern Republics can look at the island 
of Cuba aud the few other possessions which have remained faithful to the 
mother country and watch their increasing wealth, commerce, and pros- 
Perity, without being sensible how much be has lost by the cha nge. 
ina th ig Hoo Pallpie oy 
from intelligent eavecs, baby aeteuee ahen-e se emt “ aa ae 
true condition of matters in Venezuela <i Wall wb the cannes wh “gt “3 

zuela, 3 rich have 
produced the recent disturbances there. 

It seems that President Monagas was elected in the fall of 1846, as an 
— to what was then called the Guzman party, or “ /iberals,” as 
perf os ns boon chee He was, however, at heart, a Guzma- 
Mies cake eae pela tl ps Aaron xem pe One his first 
Guzman, into perpetual benishment from th pin ceden 26th 

e country, and on the 26th 


ult., he procured the passage by Congress of a general amnesty law, 


bay restores Guzman and all his confederates to the rights of citizen- 


prerogative, he offends the House of Assembly; if he please the House of 
A ssembly he may displease the Colonial Office. And the reason is this— 
he has a double responsibility. He is justly, traly, and constitutionally 
responsible to the crown, and impliedly responsible to the Colonial As- 
sembly—or rather his council is so, and he is enjoiued to consult his council 
and be governed by their adyice! Thus is he made to serve two masters 
at one and the same time, a principle repugnant to justice and to com. 
The chief colonial secretary of the sovereign addresses the 

Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia and desires him, in the new con- 

struction of bis cabinet, to be satisfied with six members. The cabinet re- 
solve themselves into a body of nine. Again the chief colonial secretary 

calls on the Lieutenant Governor to procure from the House of Assem- 
bly, through the agency of his council, an adequate provision for Sir Ru- 
pert George; he dwells on the long and useful services of that gentle- 
man, and seems to imply, as the Halifax Times says, that such provision 
is a necessary condition to his retirement from office. The House of 
Assembly vote Sir Rupert George the paltry sum of sixteen hundred 
dollars per annum, and this froma fund not its own. The vote, as 
Mr. Johnston very justly said, was delusive and inoperative, besides 
being illegal. Here again the British Government, or its agent, the 
Lieutenant Governor, are at issue, and this is the harmonious working 
of Responsible Government. 

The Lieutenant Governor could have retained Sir Rupert George in his 
office of Provincial Secretary until the instructions of the colonial minis- 
terhad been complied with; and it is highly probable that the public 
would have supported him in so doing, so popular and justly esteemed is 
the officer in question; but it is uncertain how a party majority in the 
House of Assembly would have acted. If this party majority had stood 
out, then the Governor and the House would have been thrown into col- 
lision and a fresh crisis been brought about, for which he would have re- 
ceived no thanks from a whig ministry at home. The fault then would 
seem to lie with the system rather than its administrator. 

Such collisions nave occurred and must continue to occur; for it seems 


mon sense. 








bitious majority in the House of Assembly, or an obstinate Governor have 
always the power to create discord, Even in Canada under so just and 
uptight a man as Lord Metcalfe, a crisis could not be avoided, which 
arose from a disputed point of prerogative. The same took placein Nova 
Scotia under ihe administration of Lord Falkland—but in both cases a 
reaction in the public miad occurred and the Representatives of the Queen 
prevailed. Such possibly might have been the result again, had Sir 
John Harvey pushed the point to that issue. 

Rules for the proper working of the new system are laid down by 
Earl Grey in his despatch of the 31st March, recently promulgated; but, 
as we have seen, these rules have already been disregarded. Rules were 
also laid down by Lord Metcalfe who drew as correct a line of distinc. 
tion, probably, as the case will adiit of; but even bis lordship qualified 
his favourable opinion of the system by saying, that the moderation and 
good faith of all parties would be necessary for its successful movements ! 
If moderation and good faith were exercised by all parties, we should 


impossible to draw the line of distiuction to satisfy all parties. An am- | 


New Works. 


A Summer in Scotland: By Rev. Jacob Abbott. Harper & Brothers. 
Another new book of travels in Europe, after so many in the same beaten 
track, should possess peculiarly strong claims in order to enlist the at- 
tention of the reading public; we entertain no fears, however, on be- 
half of the new production before us, Mr. Abbott’s narrative being 
written in so felicitous a style, while his relations comprehend so much 
that previous writers have not supplied, that no doubt can exist as to the 
general acceptability of the volume, The subjects in detail are sufficient- 
ly attractive, including among many others, suchas the following :—the 
Highlands and Lakes of Scotland, Holyrood, Linlithgow, Arthur’s Seat, 
Edinburgh Castle, and many equally interesting objects in England, as 
well as a very graphic and circumstantial recital of the progress of the 
voyage to Liverpool, Scotland, &c. Mr. Abbott’s civil and religious 
views of the mother country are characterized by great taste, good judg. 
ment, and singular impartiality ; he is not one of those who despise and 
decry everything English, and laud indiscriminately everything Ameri- 
can; nor does he long to see the British monarchy reduced tu ademo- 
cratic Re public, although he is keenly alive to the fallacies and evils 
which obtain among that mighty people. This volume is beautifully 
printed and illustrated. 

Pictorial History of England, No. 41, has just appeared from the 
press of the Harpers ; it is a work possessing all the elements of extend- 
ed popularity. 

Remarks on the Past and its Legacies to American Society. By G. D. 
Nourze. Burgess, Stringer and Co., New York.—This is an extraordinary 
work, full of gems of thought, original, striking and peculiar, ‘I'he writer 
announces himself as a “ Young Backwoodsman” new to authorship, who, 
in the prosecution of his favourite study of history, has been impressed 
with a conviction that two great events may be discerned inthe movements 
ofsociety, and the arrangements of Providence which have converged to 
' given points in the ancient and modern worlds respectively ; the one is the 
introduction of Christianity in this western world, and the other is the birth 
of American democracy. ‘To prove these positions he has traced the pro- 
gress of society down to the final establishment of Christianity on this 
continent by the various divisions ofthe Christian church, This analysis 
forms the material of the present volume. A concluding portion of his 
design is promised, embracing the period from the commencement of the re- 
volution to the fall of Napoleon, should the opening volume meet with the 
approbation of the reading public. We can safely recommend the work 
for its originality, freshness, and close philosophical analysis. 

The Maid of Peru, with other Poems. By George Yellot. Pub'ished 
by William Taylor, Baltimore.—This collection of poems has met with uni- 
versal approbation in Baltimore, and is a pleasing addition to the stock of 
American Poetry. 

The Little Robinson and other Tales. Gould and Kendall, Boston ; Bur- 
gess, Stringer and Co., New York. A delightful series of stories for the 
young, forming one of the parts of Chambers’s Library for Young People. 
American Cottage Library; or, Useful Facts, Figures, and Hints, for ev- 











have no difficulties atall. The lion might lie down with the lamb; Mr. 
Papineau might never have been a traitor to his Queen, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie never been celebrated for his exploits at Gallows Hill. 

This despatch of Earl Grey has, as far as we can learn, been commu. 
nicated to New Brunswick and the other North American Provinces. We 





This Guzman had been found guilty of exciting the lower orders of the 


ery body. Edited by A. W. Franklin. Burgess, Stringer, & Co. New 
York. Asefal and highly instructive miscellany, that should find a 
place in every collectionin the country. The work is one peculiarly 
adapted for general circulation. 

Mnemotechny; or Artof Memory. By Pliny Miles. Pablished by Wiley 


shall see how it is dealt with in Canada under the new and liberal Par- | & Putnam. New York. A valuable compendium on Mnemotechny, 
liament. The first act of that new Parliament has been to displace Sir | comprising the researches of Van Feignagle, Aine Paris, and Gourauds 
Allan McNab from the speaker’s chair, and to elect Mr. Morin, a French- | with additions and practical improvements by the author. A Maemotech~ 
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nic Dictionary is added, by Mr. Miles, that will be found an in 
aid to the student. 

Launcelot Widge. By Charles Hooton, Esq., author of Colin Clink, 
Bilberry Chorland, &c. Price 25 cents. Burgess, Stringer & Co. New 
York. This is a novel in the Dickens and Jerrold style, quaint, humor 
ous, and deeply interesting in the story. Like its prototypes, il deals in 
the delineation of character, and in graphic pictures of every day life. 


Concerts, 


Complimentary Concert to the Rev. Moses Marcus.—The concert which 
was got up for the benefit of this charitable and highly deserving gentle- 
man, was given at the Tabernacle on Thursday evening. We regret to 
eay, that in spite of every attraction and the strenuous exertions of his 
friends and the press, the number of persons present did not much ex- 
ceed five hundred. The weather was much against him, for in the after- 
noon a ssve.e snow storm came on, and doubtless hundreds were kept 
away in consequence. We trust, however, that something may yet be 
realized—that all the exertions used in behalf of this estimable gentle, 
man, may not have been thrown away. 

The artists assisting were Mrs. E. Loder, Miss Brienti, Miss E. Wat" 
son, Miss Kirkham and Miss Deluce; Mr. Arthursun, Mr. Manvers, 
Mr. Leach, Mr. Loder, besides Mr. Joseph Burke and the Apolloneans 

In consequence of the absence of Mr. Manvers, who was too ill to at- 
tend, and the hoarseness of Mr. Artharson, who tried bis best to sing 
but could not, the programme was turned upside down and we could 
keep no record of the rotation of the pieces. 

Mrs. Edward Loder sang Handel's fine song “ If guiltless blood’’ most 
exquisitely. We have rarely heard her in such fine voice or so entirely 
successful. 

Miss E. Watson sang two duetts with Mrs. E. Loder, and a simple 
English ballad in a pleasing and artistic manner. 

Miss DeLuce is making rapid strides in hex profession. Her first song 


valuable 


Che Albion. 


The profits of the ball are intended to assist the managers in their 
financial difficulties, arising, not from want of success, but from the unex- 
pected delay in opening the theatre, which compelled the managers to 
support for one month the entire company without realising one cent in 
return. The expense was enormous and unavoidable, and we rejoice that 
some movement has been made to relieve the difficulty, for it would be a 
subject of severe regret to all lovers of operatic music, if an undertaking 
so good in its ends and so difficult to carry through should fail, after so 
good a beginning, for want of friends and supporters. We are perfectly 
conscious that the management has not been all that could be wished, but 
the task, ander the circumstances, was one of much difficulty and demanded 
from all consideration and forbearance. 

The subscribers have in every instance acted with liberality ; they have 
submitted to direct taxation and to indirect taxation without mach mur- 
muring, and this new call upon them, for they of course are the first looked 
to, has been responded to with heartiness and good will. 

Whatever be the result, and we hope that it will be a favourable one, 
the subscribers have done ¢heir duty nobly. The public we trust will do 


theirs. . 
The Drama. 


Park THEATRE—RE-OPENING FOR THE Sprine Season.—Mr. Simpson 
resumed his managerial functions on Wednesday evening, and we trust 
from the favourable appearances, both before and behind the curtain, that 
a profitable season is in storefor him. The house has been thoroughly | 
cleansed and aired, the old company, with a few additions, were all at their 
posts, the pieces on the opening night were played carefally and effective. 
ly, and the stage managements, under the able direction of Mr. Barry, work 
ed accurately and harmoniously. Indeed there were evident indications 
that attention and energy will characterize all the fature movements of 
the management. Richard the Third, and the Irish Lion, were selected for 
the opening night: the veteran Booth in Gloster, aud Mr. and Mrs 
Brougham in Tom Moore and Mrs. Fitzgig, were the “star attractions” 





from “ Elijah” was charmingly sung and in her Italian aria great im- 
provement was visible, although we are bound to say that the diffi. 
sulties were somewhat beyond her power. But on the whole she ac- 
quitted herself very ably. 

Miss Kirkham took the tempo of “ Rejoice Greatly” too slow, and 
the passages were neither neatly nor brilliantly executed. In her bal- 
lad she was more successful. 

Mr. Leach did not please us in his first song, but his “ Down among 
the dead men” was rendered with great spirit and power. 

Mr. Barke played a piece by Vieuxtemps most admirably. We have 
rarely heard him so happy in his performance. He played with pathos 
expression, and with exquisite taste and delicacy. 

The Apolloneans sang and played several pieces, but as we have be- 
fore noticed their performances, we will not reiterate our opinions 
farther than to say, that they gave marked satisfaction. 

The concert altogether passed off but tamely—the people seemed 
out of spirits and the artists emulated their example. But we do trust 
that the end was in some measure achieved. 


Concert of the Apolloneans.—The young and interesting family of tha 
Coles have given two concerts at the Tabernacle with moderate success. 
They have never had an attendance in New York worthy of their deserts ; 
they are an intelligent and ta!ented family, they have been finely educated 
and have practised hard to achieve their present excel'ence ; but the New 
York public have never sympathised with the litle artists, which we 
deeply regret, for they have deserved sympathy from all who have a wish 


for the occasion. The pit was crowded, and the lower tier tolerably filled 
the old favourites of the Park were received wilh warm demonstrations of 
regard, and“ the Stars” "were loudly applauded. 

Booth played his celebrated Richard with almost undiminished vigour 
and effect—Time, in this character, scarcely shows its ravages on his frame 
—there is the same intensity as ever, and even an added power infused 
into his discriminative reading of the part. Im the latter particular, he 
certainly stands unrivalled. He literally plucks out “ the very heart of the 
mystery” cf his author, and dissects the meaning of lauguage with an ac- 
curacy and grasp of intellect, rarely to be seen in actors of the present 
generation. With the admirers of the refined modern school of acting, 
Booth fails, from the want of high artistical finish. His extravagant and 
exuberant action, and his utter disregard of the conventional elegancies of 
the stage, are certainly drawbacks to his acting in some characters, but in 
Richard, Sir Giles, Luke in Riches ,and Shylock, we think these requisites 
aye more than compensated for, by his intensity, earnestness, and flashes of 
unmistakeable genius, 


Mr. and Mrs. Brougham were exceedingly happy in the farce, and eli- 
cited loud applause. Brougham is a hearty, joyous, free and easy repre- 
sentative of the Irish character, always at home in the blanders and hu- 
mours ofhonest Pat; and he keeps an audience in perpetual good humour. 
Mrs. Brougham is an agreeable and lively actress, always welcome. 
We perceive that Mr. Brougham’s admirable Burlesque of Metamora or 
the lust of the Pollywogs is in preparation. His imitation of Forrest in 
this trifle, is absolutely perfect. A new comedy, aiso from his pen, is 
in rehearsal and will be produced next week. 


Broapway THEATRE.—A complete change has come over the furtunes 





to encourage dawning talent. 

Miss Anna Maria Cole is a most remarkable pianiste for herage. Her 
little hand can scarcely stretch an octave, and yet she accomplishes diffi- 
culties which would puzz'e many an old professor. It is true that the 
music which she plays is too ambitious, and the difficulties which she 
cannot hide make her wants too apparent. But stillshe plays remarkably 
well, and if she continues to practise, she will infallibly make a fine 
pianist. 

She sings very sweetly, and her voice has been well cultivated. Her 
style is simple and pleasing, she articulates well and displays excellent 
taste. Her singing affords an example which it would benefit many of 
our public singers to follow. 

The eldest Cole is very clever on the violin and gives good promise of 
future excellence. He stops well in tune, considering the difficult music 
he plays, and has a very fair command of the instrument. 

The little violoncellist has a fine talent for music and displays great 
dexterity of finger. He has evidently, like his sister, a foeling for his 
art, and plays with taste, feeling and spirit. Indeed it is this feeling, for 
all that they do, which is so manifest, that renders their performances so 
exceedingly interesting, and it is this that makes us feel that they possess 
the germs of genius for their art, which should be carefully cultivated and 
kindly fostered. 

We had hoped that their offorte in this city and Brooklyn would have 
been attended with such success as to have enabled them to purchase 
better instruments on which to practise, but the coldness of the public 
has falsified all reasonable hopes and expectations, and they will go back 
to thei¢ home no richer, we fear, than when they came here. 


Opera. 


Astor Place Opera Honse.—Since our last the Opera of Ernani has been 


reproduced at this establishment, and has proved far more attractive 
than at its first production at the opening of tie season. Nuch of, its 
want of effect then, must be attributed to the newness of everything 





of this house, since the new management has been in operation, and it 
appears to have reached its climax, under the able supervision of the 
new stage director, Mr. Blake. The houses bave been literally crowded, 
during the last and present week. On Tuesday night, on the occasion 


_ March 4 


‘Hamblin, will shortly resume the managerial helm at this house, and 
that he has it in contemplation to convert the pit inte a parquette con. 
necting with the dress circle ; we think that such an arrangement wil] 
entirely change the character of the house, and will be an advanta- 
geous Improvement. 

Ouympic Tueatre.— The only attraction worthy ofnotice was the bene- 
fit of Miss Mary Taylor, who has been lately prevented from attending to 
her professional duties, by severe indisposition. The estimable private 
character of this talented young actress, added to her popularity, always 
renders her benefit night a feature in the season. We understand that 
Mitchell has several attractive novelties in preparation for the spring cams 
paign. 

CuatTaaM Treatre.—T he management of this house has been transferred 
to the hands of Mr.Chanfrau, who has commenced his labonrs with ever 
indication to ensure suceess, ‘The house has been re-painted and decorated, 
several additions are made to the stock company, and the talented manager 
himself appears nightly in tue afterpieces. Mr. Walcott and Miss Clarke 
have been the stars of ‘he week, and have met with their usual success 
We sincerly hcpe that Mr. Chanfrau may be prosperous in his new voca. 


| tion. He is one ot cur most promising young actors ; and in his varied line 


of parts he is always respectable, and frequently great. He deserves en- 
couragement from his fellow-citizens of New York, and is evidently destined 
to obtain it, 





ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI] RIVER!— 
PAINTED ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS !—Exhibiting a view of country 
1200 miles in length, extending from the mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New 
Orleans, and reaching over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN 
THE WORLD! 
Open every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 
Admission 50 cents—children balf price. 
The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o’clock precisely. 
Afternoon Exhit itions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 o’clock, A M. dec 18 








ONDON LINE OF PACKETS,—This line of pckets will hereafter ve com- 
posed of tne tollowing ships, which will sa ceed each other in the order in which 
they are ened en Pees from New Yor» on the 8th, and 24th of every month, 
from London on the 13th, and 28th and Portsmouth on the Ist, 16th, and ofevery month 
throughout the year viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of se om | from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. } Londop. 


Westminster, S.C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan, 8,|June 28, Ucs. 18, Feb. 28 
24; ‘24, 


Northumberland, R.H.Griswold) “ A * 24\July 18, Nov. !3, Mar. 18 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8) “ 28, 28, 
Victoria, H. R- Hovey _ “ 24, 6 94, ‘» 24)Aug.13, Dec. 13, Aprills 
Hendrick Hudson,}. Prat July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8) * 28 ‘28 - § 


> ‘ . ’ ’ 28 

Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker 36, 94, “ 24|Sept. 13, Jan 13, May 18 

Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick Aug. 8, Dee. 8, April8) “ 28, © 28, * 2% 

Devonshire,new, E. E. Morgan) * 24, 24, © 24!Oet. 13, Feb 13, June 13 
/ 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
peters Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. : ‘ 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, withobt wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any 
letters. parcels, or packets, sent vy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there 
for, Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-sreet, N.Y. 

march 4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NFORMATION WANTED—Of THOMAS TOFIELD BOWER, who, when last. 
heard of, was residing at Kingston, Canada West. The said 'T. ‘I. B. is believed by 


the advertiser to have been born at or near Wath, in the county of York, England, but 

at all events the parties desirous of hearing from or about him reside there. Aay in- 

fo mation of him will be thanktully received. Address ‘* Editor Albion, New York.” 
feb26—3t 

Fn sin 6» A we some 


LEARNED CANARY BIRDS! 
Gptenes Sree tro respectfully informs the Ladies and Gentlemen of this city 
and yicinity, that his exhibition of these most wonderful birds. that have so charme 
ed the people of the old world, are now on exhidition at the Lecture Room in the So- 
ciety Library. _ 
Three Exhibitions every day, (Sundays and Mondays excepted) at 10} A.M, 3h and 


7} P.M. Admission 25 cents—children half price. feb26—6m 
Gover EAR’S PATENT INSOLUBLE RUB&SER FABRICKS.—The attention 
of purchasers is cal'ed to the New Stock of India Rubber Goods, embraciog as great 


a variety as canbe found in the city, among which are the following :— 
Carriage Cloths ‘ Firemen’s Coats 
Hospital do Seamen’s do 
Fire Buckets Capes and Sou’ West 
Capes with Sleeves Life Preservers. 
Gloves and Mitiens Horse Covers 
Steam Packing Camp Blankets 
Machine Belting, &c., &e. 
Every variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's OVER SHOES of the most superior qua- 
lity. Also, everydescription of Goods for the ARMY & NAVY. Wholesale and Retail 
SAMUEL BROOKS, 
feb5—3m Agent for the Manufacturers, 22 John Street. 
| A LADY, now in Scotland, w‘shes to procure an eligible situation as Governess in a 
family in or about New Yuck. She bas had much experience in teaching; was 
for seven years in the family of a Clergyman of the Church of England, and two years 
with her present pupils, who are now ftaishing their education. Besides al the 
branches comprised in a good English education, she gives instruction in French, Ger- 
man, Halian, (acquired during a four years’ residence on the Continent of Europe) Piano 
Guitar, Plain and Urnamental Works. ° 





of Mr. Blake’s benefit, there wasa perfect overflow, and that :o the 
eighth representation of Old Heads apd Young Hearts, and to the equally 
popular ‘‘ Last Man.” in which the beneficiary resumed his powerfully 
sustained character of Geotfry Dall, a part in which he is decidedly with- 
out a competitor. This thrilling drama was produced with great care, 
and was admirably played; especially we would notice Mrs. Hie‘d’s able 
performance of Alice Garton, it was a vivid and truthful representation of 
the witheredold crone, and drew forth repeated bursts of genuine ap- 
lause. 
. Hadaway, in Coddles, and Mrs. Watts, as his termagant wife, were 
both excellent; but we fear the piece is too heavy for the present taste 
ofthe day. It is lacking in dramatic incident, and is painfal in its details 
and denouement. Even the admirable acting of Mr. Blake in the lead- 
ing character does not relieve it from these imperfections. 
On Wednesday evening, London Assurance was revived, with an un- 
usually powerful cast, anda splendour and perfectness of scenic and 
other accessories never surpassed in this city. The arrangements of the | 
s “ge in the scene representing the mansion and grounds of * Oak Hall,’ 
are equally beautiful, striking and unique. It is a perfect gem of its’ 
kind, conveying a complete transcript of the taste and refinement now 
displayed in ornameatal gardening, and combining in the architectural 
portions of the scene a true specimen of the old Elizabethan style. The 
drawing-room, in the fourth act, is also another beauiiful display of siage 
effects. The decorations and furniture are in the Louis Quatorze style, 
rich and appropriate. in fact, the whole comedy exhibits the care and 
taste of the now stage manager. The cast of the comedy is unusually 
strong. Mr Blake gives us a new reading of Sir Harcourt, effective and 
telling ; its chief beauty is, that we see the old man of sixty, elaborately 
made up, and erdeavouring to disguise his age by assuming the manners 
and air of the modern exquisite. This point is strongly brought out in 
Mr. Blake’s personation, and is the great feature of the whole perform- 
ance. He is exceedingly good in all the business and minor details of 
the part, and produces the most humorous effects by a perfectly quiet, 
natural manner. 

Lester is decidedly the Dazzle! We have never seen the cool, im- 
perturbable self-possession of the part so prominently marked by any 
previous representation of the character; and this without exaggeration 
or overdoing. Itis effected by a cool, gentlemanly ease, perfectly na- 


connected with the establishment, and the diffidence of the artists who tural and without effort. Mr. Vandenhoff makes a respectable Charles 


appeared for the first time before a new audience in a strange country. 


Courtly, somewhat stiff and cold in the early scenes, but he warms into 
the part in the love passages with Grace Harkaway, and then he is highly 


Signora Truffi, as Elvira, sang and acted most admirably. Many | amusing and effective. Max Harkaway fits Vache to ahair: and Hada- 
writers have compared her disadvantageously with Tedesco, but al-| way is equally at home in Lawyer Meddle. 


though ber voice has not the freshness of the last named Jady, yet, to our 
thinking, in everything that constitutessinging as an art,she is immensely 


Mr. Dawson gives a new conception of Spanker, or rather, it is not 
the coarse ungentlemanly Batfoon, usually served up as an embodiment 
of the amusing cquire. Mr. Dawson shows off the absurdity and sim- 


superior. Asactresses they cannot be mentioned without insulting Trufli, | plicity of the character, and yet exhibits in his appearance and manners, 
so entirely does she soar above Tedesco in that respect. But even the | the habits acquired by his position and associations, as the inheritor 


artiste-like personation of Truaffi cannot render Verdi’s music endurable 
to us, and it is but wasting her excellence and exhausting her powers to 


give her such roles to sing. 


of a landed estate of L.10,000 a year. He met with a warm and dis- 
criminative approbation in the part. 

Miss Wallack disappointed us somewhat on the first night, in her 
opening scene, but in that she willimprove. In the subsequent scenes, 


Vietti certainly improves upon acquaintance. His voice is very sweet, | she played admirably; her coquetting and wheedling with the Sir Har- 
and his style good, but the faults which we pointed out on his first ap- court were delicious bits of genuine comic acting. Miss Rose Telbin 


pearance are still visible. 


makes a charming representative of Grace Harkaway. It is a faithful 
picture of the high bred English girl, educated and intelligent, beaming 


Signor Benevento took the part which Avignone appeared in, and/ with fresh impulses, and wholly divested of affectation or pretension. 
although he lacks the good taste and pure style of that gentleman, still We need scarcely add, that she makes a decided impression upon her 


he executed the part with great spirit, and sang some passages with much 


power and expression. 


audiences. Mrs. Watts, as Mrs. Pert, is a perfect illustration of her name 
The comedy bids fair to have a long run. 


Bowery Tueatre.—Cymbeline was revived on Monday evening, 


The choruses were finely performed, and the orchestra was perfectly | with a strong cast, Mrs. Shaw appearing, for the first time, in the char- 


at home in the din and noise of Verdi's instrumentation. 


acter of Imogene. It was a delicate and highly finished representation 


The opera was put upon the stage in the most sumptuous manner, and of the exquisite creation of the poet; in the scenes with Iachimo and 


altogether it is decidedly an attractive spectacle. 


Pisanio, Mrs. Shaw evinced her great tragic power, and in the assumed 
character of Fidele, she was beautifully touching and truthful. Barry 


The proposed grand fancy ball at this establishment is exciting much gave great effect in Posthumus Leonatus, and Marshall was as strong 
attention, and from all appearances will prove the most brilliant and splen | aud as vigorous as usual in Jachimo. Youn Clark elevated Pisanio into 


did affair of the season. The committee of at rangemonts is a most capi 


success. 


tal one, calculated in every way to carry it through with spirit and 


reat prominency, much to the delight of his numerous auditors, and 
rs. Jordon was sensible and judicious as the Queen. ; 
The other characters were respectably played, and the whole piece 


went off remarkably well, fora Bowery audience. We learn that Mr. 








References of the first respectability. Salary 80 guineas. 
Letters addressed to Miss Warrenne, Aberdeen, Scotland, will meet with immediate 
} attention. febl9—14 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be- 


tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers, stasis ad 









Captains. ai 
America... .c00rccccecees C.H. E. Jadkins hn ee eee Br 
Europa.eessecseeceee preccecccece E G. Lou | Canada... W,. Douglas 
Hibernia...... Seecccceccesscccce N. Shannon | Caledonia «sod. Leiteh 
Britannia....... ovense sceccees W. J. Co Le | COMMER ssn cccrccocecessecccccs W. Harrison 


Acadia,..Capt. J. Stone. 
These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—Ureen on Starboard 
Bow—Red on Port Bow. 
Britannia...... Capi. E. G. Lott......from Boston....... -Saturday, 11th March, 
Cambria. .cccscccsece Wm. Harrison..from New York......Saturday, 25in March. 
Passage Money $120. 
Ships sail from England on the same days for the same ports. 
Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a ton 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 
Au experienced Surgeon on board. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Sr. 
38 Broadway. 





EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—The Proprietors of the several 

Lines of Packets between New York and tiverpool have arranged for their sailing, 
from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2Ist, and 26th of every month; the ships to 
suc eed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 








New World Knight July 6, Nov6, Mar6. ; Aug 2l, Dec 2!. Apr 2. 
John R Skiddy Luce Il Il il 23 26 26. 

Fidelia Yeaton its) 16 16 Septl Jan 1 May 1. 
Hottinguer Buisley 21 21 21 | 6 6 6. 
Roscius Mvuore 26 26 26 | 11 1h 11. 
Isaac Wright Bailey Aug! Decl Apr 1, 16 16 16, 
Ashborten Howland 6 6 6) 21 2i 21. 
West Point Allen 1) 11 11 | 26 26 26 

Yorkshire Furber 16 16 16 | Oct 1 Feb 1 June}. 

Liverpool Blethen 21 21 21 6 6 6. 
Siddons Cobb 7 26 26 26 | ll ll 1. 
Columbia Cropper Sept! Jan 1 May 1 16 16 16. 
Pavrick Henry Delano 6 6 6 | 21 21 21. 
Waterloo Allen Ml 11 ll 26 26 26. 
New York Bryer 16 16 16|Nov 1 Mar 1 Julyl, 
Queen of the W. Hallett 2! 21 21 | 6 6 6, 
Sheridan Cornish 26 26 26 | ll il 1h, 
Montezuma Lowber Octl Febl Junel 16 16 16, 
Henry Clay Nye 6 6 6 21 21 21. 
Richard Alsop Smith 11 11 1k 26 26 26. 
Cambridge Peabody 16 16 16, Dec 1 Apr i Augl 
Constitution Britton 21 2i 21 6 6 6 
Garrick Hunt 26 26 26 11 11 IL. 
Oxford Goedmanson Novi ‘Mar 1 July 1 | 16 16 6 


These ships are allof the largest clas¢, and are commanded by men of character and, 
experience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired — of = 
fort and convenience, and they are furnished wiih every description of stores of the 
bestkind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adios to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool.....- coccocccccceel . 
a ” to New York....- ssonereetaSiE ore 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, I Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Pidelia, Cam- 
e"pridge, and New York” GOODHUE & CO, or C, H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverp 
; i rloo, Richard Alsop, and Jokn R. Skiddy, 
Agents for ships West Point, Wate lOOORERT KERMIC, N- ¥. 
T.& J. SANDS & Co, ven. ; 
Agents (or ships Patrick Henry, ASH aT ete ai EUaN 4 Go NOW” 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co, Liverpoot. 
Agents or ships Roscius, Siddonsy Shey aH Ae Ney York, 
BROWN, gy ied & pol Evenroet, 
tea = West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Constitution. 
Agents for ships Queen of the Wes Pd 4-3 ap MINTURN fee oe 
jul 81 FIELDEN. BRO THERS & Co New York. 
. 22 JOHN STREET. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


¢ 4 SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.’ 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or peeeeiren pf ‘a. 
; . ve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capita 
Besides a reserve ¢ oened in the United States.) ( , 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqaare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
(aeket Office re, eg voenely ee A. Werth, Boe 
' Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; as. Boorman, Esq., orbam A. Wort . 
; me F Fatace, Bg. George Barclay, ks a» Samuel M, Fox, Esq, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., SamnelS. Howland, Esq., Willixm Van Hook, Esq» 
and C. Edward Habicht, sq. 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chiet 
Office 74 Wail-si, or from either &f the Agents throughout the United States, and British 
North American Colonies 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
ng 28. tor the United States and B .. N. A. Colonies 





